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Behind each door there’s FRIGIDAIRE 


Compact, easily installed 
packaged conditioners 





Room conditioners 


low-cost Custom Cooling’! 





Just as your door and business are 
different from your neighbors’, so 
are your air conditioning require- 
ments. Your Frigidaire Commercial 
Air Conditioning Dealer can recom- 
mend the right system for you—air- 
cooled, water-cooled, one you can 
suspend from the ceiling, tuck away 
in a corner, or install in a separate 
room. 

Because Frigidaire builds a com- 
plete line of air-cooled and water- 
cooled packaged and component air 
conditioning units, your dealer has 


the flexibility to solve virtually any 
installation problem—he will give 
you exactly the right amount of 
Frigidaire Conditioning you need to 
help bring business through your 
doors ...at a price you can afford. 

Your Frigidaire Custom Cooling 
Dealer’s door is not far from yours. 
Call him for a free analysis of your 
cooling needs. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Commercial Air 
Conditioning. Or write FRIGIDAIRE 
Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


GO FRIGIDAIRE 


AIR CONDITIONERS 





“Let’s telephone the dealers,” 
said E. J. Carow. “Spend one hour 
a day telephoning them—follow- 
ing up personal visits.” This was 
during the last week of a two- 
month promotion of St. Regis 
Panelyte, a laminated countertop. 


“We wrote two and one-half 
times more business that week 





E. J]. Carow, Manager Distributors Sales, Panelyte Division, St. Regis Paper Co. 


Telephone idea increases orders two and one-half times, 
cuts selling expense 


than we did in the previous three,” 
he reports, “and cut our selling 
expense in the bargain.” 


This is just one idea for profitable 
use of the telephone in business. A 
telephone representative will gladly 
discuss other ideas that can help you. 
Just call your Bell Telephone Com- 
pany business office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 
First Each Added 
3 Minutes 


New York to Philadelphia  50¢ 
Chicago to Indianapolis 70¢ 
Cincinnati to Detroit 85¢ 
St. Louis to Omaha syle 
San Francisco to Denver  %170 

Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


For example: 





Sinclair Finds Another New Oil Field 


To those who live in a region known as Aguasay, _—_a program that is being carried on in the United 
in the State of Monagas, eastern Venezuela, the States, both onshore and offshore, in Canada, 
oil derrick is becoming a familiar sight. Venezuela and elsewhere. 

Here, a Sinclair subsidiary — Venezuelan 
Petroleum Company — recently discovered an- 
other significant new field. Subsequent drilling 


has confirmed the importance of the discovery. & ' ag Cc L Al FR 


To oil statisticians, these derricks are tower- 


ing evidence of Sinclair's successful program to A Gr eat N. ame in O/ / 


increase its crude oil production and reserves — 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Open House Party 


THis month Forses Inc. officially 
marks the opening of it. new offices 
at 70 Fifth Avenue. For all of us at 
Forses, the move was a big one— 
big in its physical undertaking and 
even bigger in its significance. Now 
all Forses divisions are housed 
under one roof. More than that, 
it dramatizes the great growth of 
our organization, which was found- 
ed 40 years 

ago. 

Our new 
headquarters, 
to be named 
Forses Build- 
ing at cere- 
monies later, is 
big and roomy 
—with plenty 
of space still to 
grow in. Situ- 
ated on the 
street level in a 
wing of their 
own that fronts 
on Fifth Ave- 
nue, are Forbes 
Securities Man- 
agement Inc. and Investors Ad- 
visory Institute Inc. Adding a touch 
of Wall Street to Fifth Avenue is 
IAI’s stock ticker in a showcase 
window, which daily attracts 
groups of passers-by. 

Around the corner on 13th 
Street is Forses’ complex Sub- 
scription Fulfillment Department, 
while upstairs on the 11th floor 
Forbes Marketing Research shares 
the floor with Forses Magazine’s 
Advertising Department. Also on 
this floor is our company’s taste- 
fully decorated board room. 

Up on 12 is the administrative 
heart of Forses Inc. In addition 
to our accounting department and 
promotion department, the floor 
houses Forses Editorial, the edi- 
tors, writers and researchers who 
turn out this magazine. There, too, 
are the attractively appointed ex- 
ecutive offices. Formally marking 
the opening of our new home this 
month, Mr. & Mrs. Bruce Forbes 
and veteran employee (25 years’ 
service) Rosemary Rintz were 
snapped beneath the portrait of 
Founder B. C. Forbes. (see cut). 

Welcome. Thus, with all hands 
functioning smoothly and everyone 
feeling quite at home, Bruce Forbes 


designated May as open house 
month. Within the next few weeks, 
Forses will play host to hundreds of 
friends and guests from the busi- 
ness and financial communities. 
One day last fortnight, all Forses 
employees, their families and 
friends took the same tour of the 
building that our guests will take 
during open house. Even for old- 
time FORBES 
hands, the new 
layout was 
quite an eye- 
opener. 
One aspect of 
our operation 
sure to prove a 
highlight with 
visiting guests 
is Subscription 
Fulfillment, 
whose opera- 
tion is a salute 
to 20th Century 
automation. 
Marvelous 
Machines. In 
place of the 
former, slow, manual handling of 
magazine subscriptions, they are 
now processed, from application to 
execution, almost exclusively by 
machines especially designed to fill 
the particular demands of Forses 
subscribers. 

There are mechanical robots that 
validate orders, special machines 
that cut name & address stencil 
plates from coded, perforated tapes. 
In the statistical section, one ma- 
chine effortlessly converts the vital 
information on the tapes to tabula- 
ting cards, while another sorts 
statistical information at an amaz- 
ing clip. And in the mailing & ship- 
ping section, there is another re- 
markable robot which expedites 
the mailings by inserting, sealing, 
stacking and counting envelopes. 
It does all this automatically and 
with a minimum of delay. 

Yet while Forses is happy with 
its machines, they are only the 
tools we use to provide our sub- 
scribers with the best possible serv- 
ices we can muster. It is our men 
& women—and not the machines— 
that have made the Forses Build- 
ing possible. And it is to them and 
their devoted efforts that our new 
home is dedicated. 
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Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of February. 
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THE TOP TEN CITIES of "Successive Percentage Gain| ZONE INDEXES 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: 

GREATEST GAINS GREATEST LOSSES Bs. ing pF 8, Fy 
Mobile (4) +14% | Cheyenne —8% MAR. Apr. may 
wef : Sioux Falls (2) —6 New England 44% | +2% 0% 

we ; pes —4 | Middle Atiantic] +6 | +4 | 42 
Baltimore ata Lovisvite 3) —4 Midwest 44 +6 41 
Charleston, S.C. ' Little Rock —3 South 44 42 43 
ae 7 - Providence —3 North Central 42 0 43 
. = — : | oe ise South Central | +5 0 —1 

ulsa | Omaha — . 

7 2 
Savannah 5 | Shreveport —3 are y* Y! 3 a 
| Portland, Ore 4 | Cincinnati (2) —3 ¥ + 
Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 
tinuously in this column since Map for indicated CTOSTE CREE +4 + - 











NEXT ISSUE: 


INLAND STEEL. Strategically placed to supply steel-hungry Chicago, Inland 
Steel’s Joseph L. Block has made a good thing even better by shrewd technical 
sleight-of-hand and some of the smartest salesmanship in the steel industry. 
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READERS SAY 


Collectors’ Items 


Sm: In 1931, I came across an advertis- 
ing blotter which had on it a quotation 
“by Calvin Coolidge for Forses Maga- 
zine,” which I cut out and used as an in- 
spirational thought at a time when I was 
having considerable difficulties. Unfor- 
tunately, my wallet was recently stolen 
and I lost this quotation to which I had 
become very much attached. .. . The na- 
ture of it was that “nothing in the world 
can take the place of persistence. . . .” 
If this quotation can be found, you may 

be sure that I would be very grateful for 
a copy of it. . . . Incidentally, I asked 
Mrs. Coolidge for a copy of this, and she 
simply replied that her husband had said 
things like this several times. 

—Rosert F. Woopwarp, 

American Ambassador 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 


Reader Woodward’s pocket piece: 
“Nothing in the world can take the place 
of persistence. Talent will not; nothing 
is more common than unsuccessful men 
with talent. Genius will not; unrewarded 
genius is almost a proverb. Education 
will not; the world is full of educated 
derelicts. Persistence and determination 
alone are omnipotent. The slogan ‘Press 
on,’ has solved and always will solve the 
problem of the human race.”—CaLvIn 
Coo.ipce.—Eb. 


Sm: Recently you advised me that you 
did not have extra copies of Forses for 
the period from 1929 through 1932. From 
time to time, I see magazines advertise 
for old copies with which to complete 
gaps in their files. 

Would it be possible for me to adver- 
tise to your readers if I would pay for 
the space? I would be glad to pay cur- 
rent prices for the magazines. 

—Tuomas S. Dupick 
Clifton, N.J. 


Herewith a free ad for Reader Dudick: 
fellow collectors can reach him at 159 
Madison Ave., Clifton, N.J—Eb. 


| Tax Talk 


Sm: With all this talk of cutting taxes 
[something should be done to] strike a 
blow against this wicked double tax on 
dividends. That is, either cut the sec- 
ond tax, the one on the dividend itself, 
or tax the dividends as at present and 
allow the paying corporation to deduct 
the amount from its profits before taxes 
—similar to the way corporations deduct 
interest on debt. 

We do now have an opening wedge in 
the 4% discount and the elimination of 
the first $50 in dividends from taxation. 
So now should be the time to get in and 
fight. 

—Rosert McFArLanp 
Columbus, Montana. 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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The letter was dated February 26th, but 
it was probably mailed at night because 
the post office cancellation read a day 
later. It came from a tiny Massachusetts 
town in the foothills of the Berkshires, 
arrived in our mailroom the morning of 
the 28th, and by 10 A.M. was on its way 
to our mtn Department. 


The letter came from a Highway 
Department engineer, a man in his early 
forties, who was married and had two 
small children. While his salary wasn’t 





munificent, he said he and his wife had 
learned to live on it comfortably, so 
there wasn’t too much temptation to 
change their standard of living when 
they came into a tidy inheritance over a 
year ago. The inheritance was in the form 
of stocks, bonds, and cash, and he 
attached a list, saying that neither he 
nor his wife knew much about securities 
and they would appreciate our advice 
and guidance. 


An acknowledgment went off that 
same day, letting the engineer know that 
his letter would receive “thoughtful, 
individual consideration”—the kind of 
study that takes a little time. 


Here’s what happened then. 


First, the letter went to a statistical 
unit in the Research Department where 
the engineer’s holdings were itemized to 
show cash on hand, the amount and 
series of Government bonds, and the 
number of shares, prices, yields, and 
approximate value of sixteen common 
stocks, classified by industry. 


Next, a two-page summary of this 
breakdown and the original letter went 
to John W. Anaya, the manager of 
Merrill Lynch’s Correspondence Depart- 
ment. He read them with care to decide 
which tfolio analyst seemed best 

alified to handle this request for help. 
His choice was Peter McCourt—a man 
around fifty who has spent his entire 
business career in stocks and bonds and 
who at one time or another has held 
down almost any job you can name in 
the brokerage business. 


This is how McCourt went about his 
analysis of the engineer’s problem. 
First, he spent twenty-five minutes 
reading the letter roe the itemized 
breakdown, making notes and checking 
references in different manuals that are 
the tools of his trade. 


The situation began to come into focus 
when he fastened on the engineer’s in- 
vestment objectives—safety of principal 
rather than high dividends right now, 
college for his ivi: and eventually a 
comfortable retirement for himself and 
his wife. This whole attitude was under- 
scored by the engineer’s statement that 
he had “an inherent dislike of gambling.” 


The whole portfolio, McCourt ob- 
served, was essentially conservative. 
Only two-thirds of the total assets were 
invested in common stock, and most of 
these were of high-grade investment 
calibre. 

At this point, the possibility occurred 
to McCourt that some portion of the 
cash available—even some of invested 
funds—might be transferred to securities 
showing better potentials for long-term 
growth. 

But he postponed that decision for a 
review of each stock in the portfolio, 
company by company. 

He noted first that nearly 10% of the 
engineer’s total assets were invested in 
160 shares of one of the biggest com- 
panies in the electrical equipment field. 


That seemed a fairly heavy commit- 
ment, particularly since the Merrill 
Lynch specialist in the electrical industry 
had covered this company in a talk to 
the staff only the day before, and he 
had mentioned that this stock was 

robably fully valued at present prices. 
a even though the long-term outlook 
might still be semnmaaliy attractive, 
McCourt felt that the engineer should 
consider selling the 60-odd shares and re- 
duce his holdings here to an even hundred. 


Next on the list came a leading com- 
any in the heavy machinery industry. 
his stock, an even 100 shares, also 

accounted for about 10% of the port- 
folio. McCourt knew that it was in- 
cluded in Merrill Lynch’s Selected Issues 
list, having been picked as one of the 50 
or 60 most attractive stocks for immedi- 
ate purchase. The earnings outlook for 
the industry and the company both 
looked particularly favorable, and 
McCourt could see no reason to sell an 
of this stock and wind up with an odd- 
lot holding. 


Frank V. Deecan, Department SD-17 


The third stock on the list he checked 
in our Security and Industry Survey 
which covers every major industry and 
some four or five hundred individual 
stocks. Here McCourt found that the 
outlook for the industry was classified 
as relatively unfavorable, although no 
rating was provided for the stock in 
question. 


So McCourt called the specialist in 
that field who said that he thought the 
price of the stock had already taken 
account of the unfavorable outlook and 
that consequently there should be 
opportunities to sell at a better price 
later on. 


So it went through all 16 stocks in the 
engineer's portfolio. 

When he finished his analysis, 
McCourt dictated a comprehensive reply 
suggesting that the engineer sell 60 
shares of one stock and 50 of another, 
that he use the proceeds—plus $9,000 
cash—to buy five other stocks with 
excellent potentials for long-range 
growth. 

He enclosed the latest Merrill Lynch 
report on each of these stocks, included 


our basic guidebook “How to Invest”, 
and—rather py Oy Our Cus- 
TOMERS”, a simple leaflet introducing 
some of our services. 
Because the engineer wasn’t a cus- 
tomer—and might never become one. 
He merely took advantage of our 
standing offer to help any investor— 
With facts about particular stocks... 
With a thorough review of his 
complete portfolio . . . 
With an intelligent investment 
program to meet his own personal 
objectives. 
There’s never any charge, never an 
———— As we said, you just write 
to Research. Simply address— 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. ° 
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OFFICES IN 109 CITIES 
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"Maltondl Accounting Machines save us $85,000 a year... 
return 67% annually on our investment!” —auus-cuaumers, wirwovtes 


"Since Allis-Chalmers built its reputation on 
quality, we naturally look for the economy 
of quality in the equipment we purchase. 
“In selecting office machines for specific 
applications, the Company has purchased 
more than 40 National Accounting Machines 
for use in sales branches and some plants in 
the United States and Canada. At these 
locations, these machines are used in part 
or exclusively for accounts payable, ac- 
counts receivable, cash receipts and dis- 
bursements, sales analyses, payrolls and 
expense budgets. 


“Our original investment was recovered in 


savings in about 18 months. Savings con. 
tinue at the rate of about $85,000 a year, 
which returns us about 67% annually on our 
investment. 

“These Nationals have paid us additional 
dividends in the ease of operator training, 
improved operator morale, and on-time 
and on-the-spot statistical information that 
we require for the operation of our 
business.” 


Comptroller, AlliseChalmers Mfg. Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayrton 9, onio 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your nearby 
National man will gladly show how 
much you can save-—ond why your 
operators will be happier. 


an ee ew ew ee 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS Why Many Large Investors 
Turn to E. F. Hutton & Company 


Look for health-insurance rates to be 
raised sometime within the next year. 
Hospital charges are rising steadily, 
and the New York Blue Cross already 
is asking state authorities for per- : ‘ , ‘ ; , ac 
mission to increase its rates. The Portfolios of identical size may require entirely different securities, 
firm showed a deficit in 1956, probably due to varying investment objectives. 
will run in the red this year, too. For over half a century, E. F. Hutton & Company has served large 
institutional, corporate and private investors with trust, pension, char- 
itable and personal fund investments. Certain partners, managers and 
selected account representatives concentrate on the individual problems 
of such accounts. Special provisions maintained for continuous portfolio 

4 : 7 service. The Research Department maintains active studies and files on 
become the highest-priced ae ae securities held. Management and field surveys are made when purchases 
listed on Wall Street's Big Board. The of large blocks of single securities are contemplated. The Bond depart- 
record-holder: the old Texas Land ment keeps clients alert to profitable opportunities. Modern, nationwide 
Trust, one a = _— = facilities in all security and commodity exchanges and international 
tte are in 1927, later was split affiliations permit rapid and favorable executions. Partnership resources 

s provide above-average financial strength. Safekeeping and caretaking 
services relieve clients of burdensome details. 


| hata with portfolios of $100,000 and over are faced with serious 
problems that need more than “buy” and “sell” efficiency. Constant, 
analytical watching is essential. 


Superior Oil, which trades at around 
$1,730 a share, still has a long climb to 


* + * 

An outline of our complete facilities and services appears in “In- 
Shipbuilders’ backlogs are _ still vestor’s Aid”, a copy of which you may have without obligation. Simply 

bounding upward. Newport News’ phone or write the Manager, Investors’ Service Department. 

orders now top $384 million, vs. $200 

million a year ago, and Bath Iron 

Works has a backlog above $130 mil- E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY 

lion, up from $79 million. 34 Offices Throughout the Nation 

MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

° ° ° Sixty-One Broadway, New York 6, New York 


les Angeles e San Francisco . Chicago 
Wall Street’s chuckle owes to the 


postscript in a major corporation’s 
latest stockholders’ letter. “If a letter 
addressed to you is returned,” the ; : : 
company wrote, “to whom should we When and as read, this advertisement definitely 
write?” should be construed as a bona fide offer of sale. 








Housewives bought 33,359,800 vacu- : ~» SO 

um cleaners from 1947 through last 

year, says Alex Lewyt, president of OPEN END \- 8 ; INVESTMENT 
the cleaner-making Lewyt Corp. 
What pleases him even more: many of 
the machines were sold between 1947 
and 1952, thus will soon be due for re- Above statement made in reference to a bottle of Imported O. F.C. Canadian 
placement. Schenley. .. with its cork removed. Analysis: O. F.C. means Old Fine Canadian— 


the one for lightness and elegance of flavor. A choice blend of the finest Imported 
Canadian whiskies. Six years old. 


Show business sometimes beats IMPORTED O.F.C. CANADIAN SCHENLEY 


real business for profits. According | 
to its trade ads, the comedy “Tunnel : 

of Love” nets $10,400 a week on an Quotation 

original investment of $60,000— a 17% **Once sampled, immediately preferred for its High-Grade quality, Maturity... 
return on capital every seven days. offered at an excellent Rate of Exchange.”’ 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 71) Active Stock 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Sales brisk, indicating a swing that is setting a market trend. Forecast very good, 


Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and for it is said of O.F.C., that ‘‘the world sends nothing finer to America."* 
Pan American, $4 a year extra. 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 

scription orders, correspondence and in- Illustrated Prospectus prescribing the proper method of mixing a balanced 

structions for change of address to: portfolio of Elegant drinks is available free upon written request from the 

FORBES SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE undersigned, 350 Fifth Avenue (Address Dept. SE-1). 
70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send aid 86.8 PROOF CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND 
iabel of your copy of Forbes) and new SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 
address (with zone number if any); 
allow four weeks for change-over. 
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BRAILROAD GROW? 


One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 


is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





New eyes and ears for Chessie 


Somewhere on Chesapeake and Ohio’s 5,100 
mile system a waybill is made out, a car passes 
a junction point, a passenger buys a ticket, a 
mechanic requisitions a dozen bolts from a 
storeroom, a brakeman works an hour over- 
time, an investor buys a hundred shares of 
Chessie common. 


By the million, such bits of information are 
flashed to data processing centers where they 
are translated into the language of tape and 
punch cards. Machines quickly classify, digest 
and analyze this information. Thus, up-to-the- 


Switches and signals are electronically activated from 
this control board, resulting in increased utilization of 
its roadway equipment for better service. C&O has over 
1,800 miles of Centralized Traffic Control trackage. 


Would you like a portfolio of pictures of 
Chessie and her family? Write to: 


minute reports on any phase of C&O operations 
are always available as a guide to manage- 
ment decisions. 


Electronics speed up Chesapeake and Ohio 
service in many ways. Closed circuit television 
gives the yardmaster a close-up view of what 
is going on at the other end of the yard. Radio 
and loudspeakers give him efficient control of 
the entire operation. 


Electronic hot box detectors and reflectoscopes 
spot troubles in journal boxes and axles before 
they happen. Result: better, faster service; 
dependable deliveries for Chessie’s customers. 


Out on the road, trains maintain contact by 
radio with other trains and with dispatchers. 
Electronic switching enables one central office 
to control all train movements over hundreds 
of miles of track. 


High-speed communications enable C&O to 
have final figures on its monthly operations on 
the first day of the following month; its annual 
figures on the first working day of the new year. 


Chesapeake and Ohio is a forward-looking 
organization; quick to adopt new methods and 
always ready to invest in improvements to 
better serve America’s industry. Chessie’s rail- 
road is growing and going! 


DOES OES ERIE | SiO AE ore a BH 
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Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 














Observe the BRAWN 
beneath 


FORDS beauty 


You demand style and comfort for your fleet cars... . 
and the ‘57 FORD has these aplenty! But you require 
strength and dependability, too . . . so let’s look 

at some of the important extras that FORD offers 

in the “BRAWN department.” 








King-sized, dry-type air cleoner with Five steel, channel-section cross braces As mony os 18 new Silent-Grip 
reusoble filter— provides easy in roof provide added body strength live-rubber body mounts for strong, 
maintenance, superior engine protection 










and protection for possengers resilient body-chassis integration 











New Front-hinged hood, 
fully reinforced with underbracing, 
unlocks from inside the cor— 
provides security and convenience 


New deep-offset hypoid reor axle 
has special straddle-mounted pinion geor 
—gives longer life under the 
most rigorous fleet conditions 


New gos-saving Ford V-8, 
or for extra fleet economy there's the 
incomparable Mileage Maker Six 

















Choice of Fordomatic, overdrive 
or conventional 3-speed transmissions, 
to suit your particular needs 


New Lifeguard double-grip door locks New, husky Even-Keel rear springs 
reduce the possibility of doors are outboard-mounted at front ends. 
opening in event of accident Acceleration squat and broke dive 
ore decreased 















New Swept-back Ball-joint front New wide-contoured frame has flared Giont-Grip double-sealed brakes 

suspension steps over bumps side rails for added side protection have 11-inch diameter, 180-sq. in. 

not into them—simplifies chassis feotures 5 tough, ladder-type lining crea—resist fading, provide 
lubrication cross members 


surer stopping 


FORD FLEETS ARE LOW COST FLEETS 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


THE BOOM THAT DEFIES THE RULES 


“Boom?” more than one businessman has commented 
to me recently, “What boom? My business is bad.” 
There is a great deal of such talk around. The boom, call 
it full employment if you will, is a fact. But so are the 
very rough bumps many businesses, and even whole 
industries, are taking these days. 

This is just one curious aspect of our amazing boom- 
that-defies-the-rules. For boom it is. Statistically, of 
course, the economy is moving sideways: so far in 1957 
the Gross National Product has inched up just about 
enough to take care of rising prices. Most of the indices, 
however, still point to prosperity. Employment in March 
hit an all-time high of 63,865,000, and the 4% or so of 
the labor force that is still jobless is very close to the 
practical minimum. The spring earnings reports were 
surprisingly good. The “bear signal” the stock market 
supposedly gave last February turned out to be a false 
alarm. And, finally, reports that the Federal Reserve was 
getting ready to loosen credit proved to be highly prema- 
ture. (The “Fed” is still apparently more worried about 
inflation than recession.) 

The fact, however, remains that there is no single, sim- 
ple answer to the question, “How’s business?” Partly the 
answer depends on what business you are talking about. 
Elsewhere in this issue, Forses reports on the mixed situ- 
ation in steel. Bethlehem is operating at full capacity. 
National and Armco, to name just two, have capacity to 
spare. Several industries show a generally dismal pat- 
tern. In paper, capacity has gotten temporarily ahead of 
demand. Everyone is familiar with the problems of home- 
builders and the corporations who supply them with 
lumber, gypsum products and the like. 

Nevertheless, enough first quarter reports are in for 
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PETROLEUM 


your editor to conclude that, on the whole, industry is 
continuing to be as profitable as it has been for the past 
several years. According to some interesting compilations 
made by Boston’s David L. Babson & Co., 80% of some 59 
large corporations reporting for 1957’s first quarter 
showed higher sales as compared to a year ago. The 
profit picture, for which some pundits were predicting 
dire things as a result of the cost-price squeeze, was sur- 
prisingly good. Slightly more than half of the early reports 
showed higher profits than last year. 

Companies doing well are doing very well. Chrysler's 
330% profit gain may have been a special case. But con- 
sider some of the others. Caterpillar Tractor’s profits were 
up 20%, IBM’s 25%, Bethlehem Steel’s 19%, General 
Tire’s 39%. The major oil companies, without exception, 
are setting profit records. 

It goes without further saying that some big and im- 
portant companies are being hurt, too. Two of the biggest 
glass companies reported smaller profits. GM was down 
8%. Aluminum suffered. Chemicals, which seemed to 
have the formula for perennial growth, faltered slightly. 

Wall Street calls this kind of prosperity “selective.” 
Economists refer to it as a “rolling readjustment.” In 
ordinary language it means simply this: we are having a 
highly necessary economic shakeout but having it with- 
out paying the usual price in breadlines, bankruptcies 
and foreclosures. A few weak companies have gone to 
the wall. A few jerry-built corporate empires are trem- 
bling. Diversification, unless soundly conceived, is turn- 
ing out to be a problem rather than a panacea. 

But this, when you stop to think about it, is just the 
sort of shakeout bankers and economists always have said 
we needed to keep the economy healthy. It has been 
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. @ shakeout without a shakeup 














with us since time immemorial but this time without 
seriously affecting over-all employment, sales or profits. 

That is why I call it the boom that defies the rules. By 
the rules we were theoretically ripe for recession. Booms, 
for one thing, were supposed to end in bust. There were 
plenty of signs that this one might run true to form. 
Money was tight and there were reports of companies 
postponing expansion. The stock market, which by popu- 
lar belief points the way for business, failed to make any 
net progress for almost a full year. Finally, many felt in 
their bones that good times had to end sometime. 

By continuing to boom, the economy has violated these 
hoary “rules.” It would be worse than rash for me to 
predict that there will be no recession this year or that we 
will never again have a major recession. From here, 
however, it is very hard to see either ohe happening in 
the near future. Today even the most skeptical have to 
admit that the chances for stable, continuing prosperity 
have rarely looked better. 


Ze 
A WISE MOVE 


Sometimes it takes a noisy 
proxy fight to remind invest- 
ors that ownership of common 
stock gives them the right to 
vote on major corporate 
matters. Though occasionally 
abused and frequently neg- 
lected, this right is an essen- 
tial part of corporate democ- 
racy. It is the investor’s 
ultimate weapon for protect- 
ing himself against inefficient 
management. More impor- 
tant, it is a constant reminder 
to executives, from board 
chairmen down, that the 
stockholder is his real boss. 

That is why Forses would like to give New York Stock 
Exchange President Keith Funston an extra pat on the 
back. Mr. Funston struck a little-noticed but important 
blow for corporate democracy last month when he warned 
Madison, Wisconsin’s W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. that it faces 
loss of its valued listing on the Big Board. 

Sheaffer’s management, headed by W. A. Sheaffer II, 
proposed reclassifying the company’s 825,785 common 
shares into two classes. One of the new classes of stock 
would have voting rights, the other would have none. 
The Sheaffer management doubtless acted from motives 
that seemed desirable to them. But they violated a Stock 
Exchange rule of 30 years standing. The rule stipulates 
that unless a common stock carries the right to vote it 
cannot be listed on the Big Board. The Sheaffer proposal 
would run counter to this commendable requirement. Mr. 
Funston lost no time in notifying Sheaffer that its shares 
would be delisted if it carried out the reclassification. 

This is a rule that the Exchange enforces rigidly. Even 
the mighty Ford Motor Co. was careful to give full voting 
rights to the 11.3 million shares it sold the public last 
year, even though the 36 million shares owned by the 
Ford Foundation do not have this right. 

Mr. Funston’s words are worth repeating. “At a time,” 
said he, “when the direct ownership of industry is spread- 
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ing rapidly, it is essential to protect the right of the 
stockholder. This right to vote is a fundamental of our 
corporate democracy.” 

A small matter? Not at all. It involves an essential 
principle. Mr. Funston and the Governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange have done the right thing. 


x 


A GOOD IDEA 


When the almost legendary Commodore Vanderbilt 
made his famous crack, “the public be damned,” he was 
referring, obviously, not only to his customers but to his 
public stockholders and to his employees as well. 

Today few companies would even whisper such an idea, 
let alone proclaim it through the press. Knowingly, that 
is. Yet sometimes the best-intentioned public relations 
schemes go awry. Take, for example, the trouble many 
companies go through to mail annual reports to employees 
—as well as stockholders. 

There is one major trouble with this sort of thing. Only 
a small minority of the 
American people, for all our 
vaunted literacy rate, can ~~ 
make head or tail out of an i 
annual report. Most of these 
employees’ copies end up un- 
read in the nearest waste- 
basket. They are simply over 
the average employee’s head. 

For this reason, Forses is 
delighted to notice that the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Co. 
has decided to go one step 
further. Honeywell has just 
put out a sprightly little guide 
entitled “How to Read Our 
Annual Report” (see cut). This pamphlet, in the com- 
pany’s own words, “translates the esoteric vocabulary of 
accountants into simple Anglo-Saxon terms.” Honeywell 
has set out to answer for its workers the very human 
question, “What’s in it for me?” All in all, the guide 
makes worthwhile reading for both the experienced in- 
vestor and the financially naive. A few sample questions 
picked at random: 

“What do you mean by assets and liabilities?” 

“Why are capital stock and surplus listed as liabilities?” 

“Why do we pay less to our shareholders than some 
other companies do?” 

“What are the most important things to look for in an 
annual report?” 

How many Forses readers can answer these very basic 
questions? Or supply an accurate answer to this in- 
teresting question: What is the cut of the sales dollar 

your company spends for wages, goods, taxes, wear-and- 
tear and dividends respectively? 

Probably few of our readers do know all these answers 
about the companies to which they have committed their 
savings. Think of how much more financially illiterate 
the average non-stock-owning American must be. Few 
companies today openly take a “public-be-damned” atti- 
tude; yet so long as they talk over the public’s head the 
end result may be the same. Honeywell’s little educational 
pamphlet is a step in the right direction. Has anyone 
thought of trying something similar in our schools? 


Here to read 
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How XEROGRAPH 


SPEEDS 
PAPERWORK 


cuts duplicating costs $22,500 a year 


John Q. Adams, Manager of Communications and Printing Department is shown at XeroX Camera No. 4 giving instructions to operator 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE Co. 


at 


“As a rule,” asserts John Q. Adams, 
communications and printing mana- 
ger of the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., “when you improve 
production efficiency by relieving 
manhours or bottlenecks in one phase 
of the plant, you invariably pick them 
up in another. 

“However, when we installed the 
XeroX® copying equipment, the load 
was not transferred—it was elimi- 
nated. Speed is the watchword in this 
business and, for my money, XeroX 
copying equipment is basic when it 
comes to getting out a lot of work fast. 
When information for our branch 
offices and policyholders must be 
prepared within minutes or not at all, 


Xerography copies anything written, 

printed, typed or drawn ¢ Same, en- 

larged, or reduced size ¢ For all kinds 
of masters—paper, metal, 
spirit, translucent for du- 
plicating © Copies line 
and halftone subjects. 


WNATTIRP AT “ASS 


xerography is the means by which it 
is possible.” 

Xerography is used at American 
Mutual in the preparation of thou- 
sands of offset paper masters a year 
from which multiple copies are then 
run off on an offset duplicator. Amer- 
ican Mutual’s goodwill depends 
largely on the manner and extent it 
serves its policy holders. Conse- 
quently, the effectiveness of its “Mr. 
Friendly” advertising is enhanced be- 
cause clients and branch-office per- 
sonnel are adequately and properly 
informed at all times. 

XeroX copying equipment forms 
the lifeline of this flow of information. 
Forms reproduced by xerography in- 
clude office and policyholder forms, 
copies of correspondence, news re- 
leases, reports of all kinds, training 
and procedure manuals, instructions, 
and miscellaneous memos. 

American Mutual uses xerography 


© Communications speeded 
© Costs reduced 

e Accuracy improved 

e Human error removed 

© Doubt eliminated 


© Need of two typists and proof- 
reader completely relieved 


for many other purposes. It has led 
to a dramatic cost improvement in 
duplicating operations and an actual 
documented saving of 66%. The im- 
proved speed of communications is 
even more gratifying. Besides, things 
are now being done by xerography 
that before were deemed impractical. 

Let us show you with facts and 
figures how versatile xerography can 
cut your duplicating costs for all kinds 
of paperwork. 

WRITE for proof-of-performance 
folders showing how xerography is 
saving time and thousands of dollars 
for companies of all kinds and sizes. 
THE HALOID COMPANY 


57-131X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U. S. cities and Toronto 


HALOID 
XEROX* 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


INGOT PRODUCTION 
1947-1949=100 
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Assets and Business 


Transferred to Jones & Laughlin 


The transfer of the assets and business of Rotary 
Electric Steel Company to JaL became effective 
April 30, 1957. This marks JaL’s first move into the 
stainless field. 


Rotary, or the Stainless Steel Division of Jones & 
Laughlin as it is now known, accounts for about 10% 
of the industry's total stainless steel ingot production. 
This Division’s products include stainless steel and 
alloy ingots, slabs, billets, hot rolled and cold finished 
bars and wire. 


Rotary is ideally situated near Detroit within service 
range of the automotive and other important markets 
and near significant elements of its raw materials re- 
quirements. The present organization, with sales and 
operating know-how in stainless, will be continued 
with M. K. Schnurr, President of the Stainless Steel 
Division, in charge. 


Ja plans to install new facilities to produce stainless 
steel sheet and strip. These flat-rolled products, which 
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are not now produced by Rotary, comprise about 
60% of the present stainless steel market and are its 
fastest growing segment. 


In making this broad entry into stainless steel, JaL 
moves into an area of the steel industry which has 
shown an average annual growth rate of 15.4% over 
the past decade. This is about four times the rate 
of growth for carbon steel during the same period. 


The many markets already developed for stainless 
steel in such fields as aviation, atomic energy, guided 
missiles, armament, food, chemical, construction and 
general industry are so widespread and diversified as 
to assure stability and continued growth. 


The ability of stainless steel to retain its great strength 
and its high corrosion resistance at extremes of tem- 
perature are important characteristics in its growth. 
These specific and unusual qualities make the future 
potential of stainless steel of great significance in both 
civilian and military uses. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 
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THE MANY WARS OF GARDINER SYMONDS 


To EMPHASIZE a point at Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co.’s* annual meet- 
ing last month in Houston, President 
Henry Gardiner Symonds borrowed an 
aphorism from a source his battered 
rivals might well consider supremely 
appropriate—the boxing ring. “A good 
big company,” said Symonds, “has a 
lot of advantages over a good little 
company.” 

Largely because of Symonds’ own 
fast-footed aggressiveness, Tennessee 
Gas today clearly fits in the “good big 
company” category. Last year Sy- 
monds’ burgeoning pipeline easily shot 
past the billion-dollar assets mark— 
the first natural gas company ever to 
do so. In ascending this pinnacle it had 
good company: the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway. But what it had taken 
Chessie 170 years to accomplish, Ten- 
nessee Gas had done in just twelve. 

For U.S. gas transporters, bigness 
is a necessary prerequisite of financial 
success. Tennessee Gas’ distinction is 
that it ranks as the biggest of the in- 
dustry’s big. Primarily a transporter of 
gas from the Texas Gulf Coast to the 
Appalachian-New York-New England 
area, Tennessee Gas has charted one 
of the industry’s swiftest rising growth 
curves. 

From the Ground Up. When Tennes- 
see Gas issued its first annual report 
in 1945, it was delivering 74 billion 
cubic feet of gas a year through 1,300 
miles of pipe. On a gross of only $14 
million, it netted a solid $4 million 
after taxes. Last year, Symonds’ com- 
pany carried 639 billion cubic feet of 
gas through a 9,800-mile system, 
earned $34.7 million after taxes on 
19 times higher revenues ($267.6 
million). 

Architect of this soaring corporate 
structure, and straw boss all along the 
way, is fast-moving Gardiner Sy- 
monds, 53, a onetime banker who first 
came to Houston in September, 1943, 
under emergency orders from Chicago 
Corp., an investment company which 
held huge gas reserves in southern 
Texas. Symonds’ job was to build a 
pipeline which would connect these 
reserves with fuel-starved war plants 
in the Appalachians, and he lost no 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957) : high, 35%; low, 29%. Dividend 
(1956): $1.40. Indicated 1957 of Rt $1.40. 
_———- per share (1956) ; $1.93. Total assets: 
$1.0 billion. 
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Having put together a billion-dollar outfit in just 12 years, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission’s Gardiner Symonds now faces 
his toughest fight. The stakes: big contracts for Canadian 
gas, and a shot at the fuel-hungry Chicago-midwest market. 





Midwestern Link 











time getting to work. By October of 
1944, the gas was flowing. Two years 
later, when Chicago Corp. sold this 
line (for a $3.8-million profit), Sy- 
monds stayed on as president. 

Money & Mobility. Tennessee Gas 
is Symonds’ creation from wellhead 
to city main, and it reflects him com- 
pletely. Both stand out as the ulti- 
mate in aggressiveness in a notably 
aggressive industry, where leathery 
hands and head-bashing rivalry are 
commonplace. Both have developed a 
flair for mobility and a knack for 


GARDINER SYMONDS: 
“controversy is not new to us” 


simultaneous activity on many fronts 
to a high perfection. Geographically 
and temperamentally, sprawling Ten- 
nessee Gas takes in an immense 
amount of territory; so does Gardiner 
Symonds. To keep on top of this welter 
of activity, Symonds flits triangularly 
around the country, from Houston to 
Washington, D. C. to New York. “The 
boss,” says one underling with almost 
pitiable pride, “has worn out several 
planes.” 

Part of Symonds’ secret is a talent 
for getting expert counsel, for which 
he has assembled a staff of seven sen- 
ior vice presidents, each of whom 
specializes in a different facet of Ten- 
nessee Gas’ operations. Taken collec- 
tively, Symonds’ staffwork probably 
is without equal in the business. Thus 
Symonds has acquired a legendary 
reputation for being able to deal with 
consummate skill in every segment of 
his business—with the producers from 
whom he buys, with the distributors 
to whom he sells, and with the Federal 
Power Commission, which tells him 
when and where he can do either. 

If Symonds’ reputation in Houston 
and on the Gulf Coast is formidable, 
it is at least equally so in Washington 
and on Wall Street. One reason is that 
Tennessee Gas’ boss makes it a stern 
habit to prepare airtight cases for the 
Federal Power Commission, has won 
nearly every important expansion 
battle he has fought. He is equally 
successful with New York’s money 
men, who, immensely impressed by 
Symonds’ past prowess and growth 
arguments, have anted up no less than 
$1.3 billion over the years to pay for 
Symonds’ projects. Thus armed with 
fiscal muscle, Symonds has bulled 
Tennessee Gas’ way into region after 
region, leaving behind a drift of 
bruised and wiser—and usually ad- 
miring—rivals. 

Symonds thrives on a good fight, 
and is content to let the chips of 
antagonism fall where they may. 
“Controversy,” he says, “is not new to 
us. If we had dodged it, we never 
would have built the first line. That 
line was bitterly opposed before we 
were ever in business, and we have 
been opposed in every expansion that 
we've sought to make since.” 


Tough Hombres. As Tennessee Gas 
has grown, its competition has grown 
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with it. Where just a few years ago, 
Symonds’ system was the only pipe- 
line wholesaler working the Gulf 
Coast-Northeast run, this is now the 
nation’s most competitive route. Step 
by step along the way, Tennessee Gas 
runs into two heavyweight rivals: 
Shreveport’s Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp. (1956 sales: $175 million) 
and Houston’s Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp. (1956 sales: $88 mil- 
lion). 

Both outfits are tough hombres by 
any standards, and take their flavor 
from some of the hardest-hitting gas- 
men ever to open a valve. Controlling 
Texas Eastern are the Brown brothers, 
George and Herman, an astute pair of 
veteran gas operators who divide their 
time between the pipeline and Brown 
& Root Inc., their Houston-based 
heavy construction firm. Boss of 
Transcontinental is Tom P. Walker, 
an old pro in banking and _ utility 
circles who came to the company four 
years ago. Because its lines are located 
well east of Tennessee Gas’, Transco 
is less competitive with Symonds than 
is Texas Eastern. But Walker and 
Symonds have been vigorously knock- 
ing heads in the New York City mar- 
ket ever since Tennessee’s_ chief 
arranged an invitation into this area 
from the FPC three years ago. 

Low Bid. Not that Symonds has 
never come a cropper; he has, spec- 
tacularly so. In faet, had Symonds 
been better advised, at one point in 
1946 he might have eliminated Texas 
Eastern before it got its start. From 
the trouble that developed later in 
New England, he might well wish he 
had. Symonds was then temporarily 
operating the Big Inch and Little Inch 
oil pipelines, which run almost paral- 
lel to his original duct. Finally, the 
War Assets Administration decided 
to sell them, and when the bids were 
opened, Tennessee Gas’ offer was 
found to be a thumping $20 million 
less than the $143 million Houston’s 
Brown brothers had bid. 

That $20 million differential and 
its consequences have since become 
very important indeed. The Big and 
Little Inch lines were soon converted 
from oil to gas, and Texas Eastern was 
soon going calling on two of Tennes- 
see Gas’ biggest customers, Columbia 
Gas System and Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co., both major integrated re- 
tailers in the Appalachians. As a re- 
sult, Symonds today sells only half 
again as much gas to Columbia as does 
Texas Eastern, and the twopipe-lines 
now get equal amounts of Consoli- 
dated’s business. 

From the standpoint of industry 
prestige, Tennessee Gas today faces a 
serious challenge from Paul Kayser’s 
El Paso Natural Gas. Kayser gets his 
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PIPELINE ROUTE THROUGH TENNESSEE: 
“we have no intention of giving away our company” 


gas in west Texas and New Mexico 
fields, sells it in New Mexico, Arizona 
and California. Until this year, El 
Paso ranked ahead of TGT in pipe- 
line mileage and compressor power, 
lagged well behind in total assets, 
sales and profits. A few months ago, 
however, Kayser wrapped up a stock 
swap which brought Pacific North- 
west Pipeline into the fold, placing 
El Paso on top in assets and possibly 
first in sales. 

The Gathering Storm. At the mo- 
ment, Gardiner Symonds’ own vigor- 
ous expansion push has reached a 
critical stage. Although general 
beefing up the system has continued 
over the years without abatement, 
Symonds’ more ambitious projects 
have recently met with such heated 
volleys of defensive fire that their 
waiting time before the FPC has 
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dragged on interminably. 

That has been the case with Sy- 
monds’ latest “big” plan—a bid to 
build a $111-million, 2,070-mile pipe- 
line across the Midwest to link his 
major duct with the Trans-Canada 
Pipe Line. By far the boldest expan- 
sion bid Symonds has yet proposed, 
the deal has provoked such stormy 
reaction among midwestern integrated 
companies that Symonds seems some- 
times to be fighting the whole industry 
singlehanded, trying to push it 
through. Only this month, a full year 
and a half after Symonds announced 
the plan, are FPC hearings -at last 
getting underway. 

To operate the new addition, Sy- 
monds has set up a special subsidiary, 
Midwestern Gas Transmission Co., 
whose line would begin on the Ten- 
nessee system at Portland (Tenn.), 


DRILLING FOR GAS: 
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move northwest to Canada at a point 
near the Minnesota-North Dakota 
border. Buying 200 million cubic feet 
each day at either end of the line, 
Midwestern would serve 125 commu- 
nities now without gas in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, as well as U.S. Steel 
and Inland Steel plants in Illinois and 
Indiana. 


“We've always wanted to get into 
there,” says Symonds. “That’s high 
fuel cost country, with a terrific fuel 
shortage. In fact, there are more un- 
filled orders in the Chicago area than 
in any other section of the country— 
and local companies are losing ground 
against them every year. There is 
practically no industrial gas available 
at all.” 

Point, Counterpoint. But the specter 
of Gardiner Symonds charging into 
their very back yards with vast 
amounts of gas and a seemingly end- 
less supply of expansion money, has 
caused many a drowsy pipeliner on 
the spot to wake up fast. Detroit’s 
American Natural Gas Co., whose rate 
of growth is among the industry’s 
lowest, now is working frantically to 
beef up the gas supplies of its Michi- 
gan Wisconsin Pipe Line subsidiary. 
Whether because of Symonds’ pressure 
or not, last year American’s boss, 


Ralph T. McElvenny, picked up a 
host of new wholesale and retail cus- 
tomers, increased his net some 30% 
to $19 million. 


Most of Symonds’ midwestern antag- 


onists claim that Tennessee Gas’ 
well-publicized ambition is blocking 
or at least slowing their own expan- 
sion plans. One of those who says so 
is Northern Natural Gas’ President 
John F. Merriam, whose outfit trans- 
ports gas fom the Texas Panhandle to 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota. 
In his 1956 annual report, Merriam be- 
moaned the fact that he had been 
unable to extend his lines into the 
Duluth-Superior market, noted that 
he still had the branch line pipe on the 
ground. But Symonds remains unim- 
pressed. “We have more pipe in the 
warehouse,” he barks in_ reply. 
“They’ve been talking about that ex- 
tension for 20 years.” 


No Deal. The angriest midwestern 
gas distributor Symonds has run up 
against is James F. Oates Jr., until 
last month chairman of Chicago’s 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. In a 
letter to stockholders, Oates reported 
that top brass of Peoples Gas, North- 
ern Natural Gas and American Natu- 
ral Gas, had joined to invite Symonds 
and his aides to a series of meetings 
in late 1956 and early 1957. “The 
meetings,” claimed Oates, “served only 
to emphasize a fundamental conflict 
of business objectives.” 


What really. blew the lid off these 
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sessions was a proposal made by the 
three integrated companies that Mid- 
western Gas Transmission be split four 
ways, with a 25% ownership going to 
Symonds. In return, the northern Big 
Three transporters would agree to lift 
their opposition to Tennessee Gas’ in- 
vasion. 

It was clearly not the way to do 
business with Gardiner Symonds. Says 
he in tones of amazement: “We owned 
the company, and had the application 
on file—and they wanted 75% of it! 
We were amazed at their gall. When 
we told them what we thought, Oates 
shouted at us, stamped and walked 
out of the meeting.” 

New England Chowder. Wherever 
they start, new offshoots of Symonds’ 
gas empire have a way of spreading 
out and linking up into a complex 
chain. In this sense, the Midwestern 
brouhaha actually had its start back 
in 1949 when Tennessee Gas set up its 
Northeastern Gas Transmission sub- 
sidiary to serve New England. A year 
later, Symonds got FPC permission to 
extend its own lines from Buffalo to 
the Massachusetts border, begin serv- 
ice in part of New England. As in the 
Middle West, local utilities offered to 
buy into Symonds’ subsidiary, but 
Symonds’ attitude then was the same 
as itis now. “We have no intention,” 
he snorted, “of giving away part of our 
company just for the privilege of doing 
business in New England.” 

Yankee interests countered by mov- 
ing to set up their own pipeline 
system (Algonquin Gas Transmission 
Co.) to operate in Boston and southern 
New England, areas Symonds had so 
far been unable to penetrate. To pro- 


Millions of Dollars 
GOOD PRODUCER 


- Despite growing preferred 
dividend requirements, Ten- 

nessee Gas has kept its common 

|. share dividends rising with 


its profit curve. 








tect themselves and needle Symonds 
at the same time, the local group al- 
lowed Tennessee Gas’ arch rival, 
Texas Eastern, to buy a one third 
interest in Algonquin and gave it 
exclusive rights to supply gas. 

As might be expected, this arrange- 
ment moved Symonds to great pas- 
sion. Calling on his ace Washington 
legal hand, Thomas G. (“Tommy the 
Cork”) Corcoran, Symonds soon 
brought so much pressure to bear on 
Congress and the FPC that for months 
it appeared that Algonquin would be 
the nation’s first gasless gas pipeline. 
Although Tennessee Gas never ulti- 
mately captured Algonquin’s market, 
it did squeeze a rather special favor 
out of the FPC—the right to build a 
spur line from Buffalo and sell gas 
across the border in Toronto. When 
deliveries actually began in 1954, 
Northeastern was quietly absorbed 
into Tennessee Gas. 

Across the Border. At this point, an- 
other link began to form. Trans- 
Canada Pipe Line, a 2,300-mile duct 
still in blueprint, which was to bring 
Alberta gas into Toronto and Mon- 
treal, was floundering badly in finan- 
cial difficulties. Sponsored by Canada’s 
Western Pipeline Group, Clint Mur- 
chison’s Canadian Delhi Petroleum, 
and other U.S. oil interests, Trans- 
Canada had access to far more gas 
than it could use and to good markets 
to the east, but no way to join them. 
Adding to the difficulties was the fact 
that, as the world’s longest pipeline, 
for long stretches Trans-Canada’s pipe 
would pass through some of North 
America’s sparsest markets. “If Trans- 
Canada hadn’t come to Symonds,” one 
of his lieutenants now insists, “they 
wouldn’t be building that pipeline 
now.” As the only US. pipeline with 
Canadian affiliation, Tennessee Gas 
was the logical place to seek help. 
Not only could Symonds supply To- 
ronto and Montreal, building up those 
markets in anticipation of Trans- 
Canada’s arrival, but Midwestern 
could also build a connecting line to 
hook into Trans-Canada’s weakened 
midsection, and produce sales from 
that point. This fact greatly strength- 
ened Symonds’ case before the FPC. 
Meanwhile, he worked out agreements 
with Trans-Canada’s builders, and 
acquired 7% ownership of its stock. 
Symonds says he intends to keep it, 
but does not plan any further in- 
crease in his holdings. 

The Horizontal Stretch. In its matu- 
rity, Tennessee Gas has taken on the 
look of a broadly diversified gas and 
oil company. The bulk of its volume 
still comes from gas sales, but the 
percentage is declining. Thus last year 
only 71% of its revenues came from 
gas operations, against 81% in 1955. 
Most significant gain: in sales -of-re- 
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fined petroleum products. Two years 
ago, Tennessee gas was not even in 
this business, but soon afterward 
Symonds paid $20 million for Den- 
ver’s Bay Petroleum Corp. and was 
embarked en a campaign to modern- 
ize its two refining plants in Denver 
and New Orleans, broaden its retail 
business around Denver. The invest- 
ment paid off well last year: Tennes- 
see’s sales of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts totaled $51.6 million, accounted 
for 19% total revenues. 

Less important to Symonds’ income 
account are his other subsidiaries. 
But like all other TGT operations, 
they are undergoing rapid expansion. 
Probably the most promising of them: 
Houston’s Petro-Tex Chemical Corp., 
a butadiene producer owned 50-50 


CREW WELDING PIPE-END: 


with Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp. This year the two companies will 
spend a total of $30 million to expand 
production of this affiliate. 

Among other minor arms of Tennes- 
see Gas are Tennessee Life Insurance 
Co., which has increased its insurance 
in force from $29.6 million to $76 mil- 
lion since it was acquired in late 1952; 
Tennessee Products Pipe Line Co., 
a handler of hydrocarbons; Tennes- 
see-Venezuela, S.A., which develops 
oil and gas concessions in Venezuela; 
and Ten Ten Travis Corp., a block- 
sized parking garage adjacent to TGT 
offices in Houston’s Commerce Build- 
ing. 

How Much Profit? It is doubtful that 
Gardiner Symonds had much time last 
month to devote to affairs in these 
units or even to ponder the out- 
come of the Midwestern hearings. He 
was too preoccupied tangling with the 
FPC on another front. Having applied 
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for a $24 million annual rate increase 
in January, Symonds was busy build- 
ing a case for the rather unusual 6.6% 
rate of return on investment he had 
used in arriving at the $24 million 
figure, and it needed tight argument. 
Until now, Tennessee Gas had always 
contented itself with the usual 6% 
return generally allowed interstate 
gas transmitters by the FPC. 
Symonds, however, plainly feels that 
the higher rate is long overdue. 
“Tennessee must have a higher rate of 
return,” he testified, “if it is to main- 
tain its financial integrity and be in a 
position to raise additional funds in 
the competitive money market. During 
the years that Tennessee has been 
operating, the cost of money has 
greatly increased, first, slowly and 





the white collar set was moving in 


steadily, and in recent months at a 
very steep rate.” 

Armed with 24 statistical exhibits to 
back up his argument, Symonds dis- 
closed one item of information that 
was intriguing not only to the FPC 
but to investors as well. If, said Sy- 
monds, an investor had paid $10,781 
for 375 shares of Tennessee Gas com- 
mon in January 1952 (when the aver- 
age price was 28%4), he would have 
seen his outlay grow to 600 shares 
(because of stock dividends) worth 
$18,262 by the end of 1956. Moreover, 
the hypothetical investor would have 
received $3,360 in cash dividends over 
the years. 

The Slowdown. Can Tennessee Gas 
keep up this high rate of equity 
growth? Probably not. In their phase 
of frenzied expansion, pipeliners 
doubled and redoubled their sales, 
and still peered out on what seemed to 
be limitless vistas of market growth. 


But with the historic arrival of Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline in Seattle, most 
gas transporters now agree that the 
last major U.S. market has at last been 
captured, and that the days of pio- 
neering long lines are all but done with. 
Whether they like it or not, the rugged 
pipeline clan is giving way to the 
white collar set, and from here on out 
gas expansion will become more and 
more utility-like in character. Instead 
of boldly opening up new frontiers, 
gas transmitters may instead soon 
find themselves poring mainly over 
indexes of population and industrial 
growth. 

This era has not yet arrived and 
may not for the next decade. But there 
are already signs of a slowdown in 
the pipeliners’ growth. Last year, four 
of the five major gas transmitters 
failed to increase sales as much as they 
had in 1955. Only one of the five in- 
creased net profit as swiftly as in the 
preceeding year. 

As fastest moving member of this 
group over recent years, Symonds’ 
Tennessee Gas boosted its sales by 40% 
in 1955, upped its net profit a whack- 
ing 37%. Last year, however, Sy- 
monds’ outfit chalked up far less im- 
pressive gains—34% in sales and 15% 
in profits. And because the growth in 
profit over the period failed to keep 
up with that in sales, Tennessee’s net 
margin (net profit to sales) has nar- 
rowed in nearly every year. Last year 
the big pipeline system netted 13c 
on the sales dollar—the lowest share 
in its history. 

What Now? Nevertheless, Symonds 
has done a lot to improve his com- 
pany’s growth prospects. Between 
1952 and 1954, Tennessee Gas’ profits 
trailed badly, gaining by only $3.5 
million on a $37 million rise in volume. 
But by 1955 Symonds had found a 
way to retain a bigger portion of his 
pretax net. As a newly arrived big 
drilling operator and petroleum re- 
finer, Symonds is now able to deduct 
intangible development costs and 
statutory depletion from his tax liabil- 
ity. As a result, taxes took only 32% 
of Tennessee Gas’ pretax profit last 
year, compared with 40% in fiscal 
year 1954. 


Rapidly rising costs have held Ten- 
nessee Gas’ earnings somewhat in 
check, but Symonds believes he will 
score big gains in 1958 and 1959. Be- 
ginning in July, Tennessee Gas will 
start to collect its $24 million in addi- 
tional rates, subject to refund. This, 
coupled with the effects of its current 
$166-million expansion program, will 
not be fully felt during 1957. As a 
result, Symonds expects his per share 
earnings to run slightly above $2 this 
year (vs. $1.93 in 1956), and consider- 
ably higher next year. 
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RAILROADS 





BLIND ALLEY 


Baltimore & Ohio bondhold- 

ers, who thought they saw a 

chance to recoup yesterday’s 

high hopes, found they had 

merely gotten their signals 
crossed. 


In THE depressed Thirties, nothing in 
the U.S. economy went downhill 
faster than the nation’s railroads. 
And few hit bottom harder than the 
famed, old (founded 1827) Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R.* For hopeful investors, 
who in 1930 had snapped up an issue of 
414% fixed-interest cumulative con- 
vertible B&O bonds, it was a doubly 
hard blow. Far from getting their 
semi-annual interest, in 1938 they 
were faced with a bitter choice: either 
agree to make interest on the bonds 
contingent upon earnings or plunge 
the road into almost certain bank- 
ruptey. Since they really had no 
choice, they accepted. 

High Hopes. Slowly at first, the B&O 
got back on the fiscal track. And as 
it did, bondholders’ hopes began to 
rise. Finally with the arrears cleared 
away, last year the B&O’s President 
Howard Simpson decided that the 
road’s fortunes had so improved that 
they justified restoration of the fixed- 
interest status which bondholders had 
relinquished. In exchange for the in- 
come bonds, he offered an issue of 
new 442% debentures (also due in 
2010). The only difference between 
them: interest on the new debentures 
was fixed and payable semi-annually 
irrespective of earnings. 

Understandably, by late last month 
owners of more than half of the $54.7 
million worth of contingent income 
bonds had converted. But holders of 
the remaining $25.1 million in income 
bonds held back, beguiled by another 
prospect: that eventually the B&O 
would redeem the unexchanged bonds 
at around 102, the redemption value. 
Thus while the two issues were for all 
practical purposes identical, the in- 
come bonds were selling at about 80, 
the fixed-interest debentures at 75. 

Wrong Signals. Last month Simp- 
son made it clear that his bondhold- 
ers had got their signals crossed. Said 
he: “This differential is without justi- 
fication . . . The B&O will not, except 
for sinking fund purposes, redeem any 
of the income bonds. His ultimatum: 
convert by August 12 or lose the 
chance forever. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): 2 ~ 
. In- 


473%; low, 41%. Dividend (1956): $2.50 
dicated 1957 pares: $2. Available earnings 
er share: $7.06. Total assets: $1.3 billion. 
icker symbol: BO. 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO’S SIMPSON: 
he dashed a hope 


WALL STREET 


DOCTOR DARDI 


When it comes to doctoring 

sick companies, the cure can 

sometimes be as bad as the 
disease. 





Last spring Virgil Dardi, 51, who is 
sometimes publicized as a “doctor of 
sick .companies,” moved in on his 
latest patient. The Bon Ami Co.,* an 
old-line maker of household cleansers, 
was ailing badly. Its sales had been 
slipping downhill ever since 1946, and 
it had been unable to pay dividends 
on its Class B common after 1950. 
Dardi’s United Dye and Chemical 
Corp. acquired 45.3% control of Bon 
Ami for $2.2 million. The cleanser- 
maker, in return, agreed to pay 
United Dye $7,500 a month as “sales, 
financial and general corporate con- 
sultant.” To make sure its advice was 
followed, Dardi appointed himself 
president of Bon Ami and Alexander 


*Traded NYSE. Class B price range (1957): 
high, 164,; low, 124%. Dividend (1956): none. 
Indicated 1957 pa out: None. Earnings per 
share (1956) : d$1.27. Total assets: $5.3 million. 
Ticker symbol: BM. 


DARDI & PRODUCT: 


his cure was costly 


Guterma, United Dye’s chairman be- 
came Bon Ami’s chairman. 

Dardi proceeded to launch an all- 
out advertising and promotional cam- 
paign for the new “Jet Spray” Bon 
Ami, a household cleanser packed in 
an aerosol can for spray action. He 
spent a staggering $1.7 million during 
the year, flooding magazines and TV 
and radio stations with Bon Ami ad- 
vertising. Dardi himself paid personal 
visits to supermarkets around the na- 
tion, coaxing managers to give more 
shelf space for Bon Ami 

Progress Report. Last month Dardi 
made his first annual progress report 
on the patient’s health. The advertis- 
ing money, said he, had been well 
spent. During 1956, Bon Ami boosted 
its sales a walloping 92%, to $5.4 mil- 
lion, highest in its 7l-year history 
“The full promotional effect,” said 
Dardi confidently, “will not be felt 
until 1957.” 

At first glance it all looked very 
impressive. But at second glance Wall 
Street was not so sure. Dardi’s ad- 
vertising bills, it observed, had run 
so high during 1956 that he had carried 
over $198,657 of it as a deferred 
charge. Even so, Bon Ami ran an 
operating loss of $5,648: heavy ad- 
vertising bills had eaten up all the 
benefits of its increase in _ sales. 
Dardi’s cure, in fact, might have 
turned out to be worse than the orig- 
inal disease. 

Trouble at Home. There was, in 
fact, a precedent. Bon Ami was not 
Dardi’s only corporate patient. His 
own United Dye and Chemical 
Corp.+ was another. Shortly after 
Dardi and Guterma acquired control 
in 1955, United Dye looked as if it 
had finally regained its health. At the 
time, this corporate conglomeration 
of oil ventures, dyeworks and coal 
mines was $54.25 a share behind on 
preferred dividends. Dardi paid off 
the arrears and traded common stock 
for the preferred. More than one Wall 
Street house decided United Dye was 
off the sick list. United Dye jumped 
from a low of 8% to a high of 38%. : 
But when the year was out it looked 
as if the recovery was more apparent 
than real. Through operations and 
the sale of investments and invento- 
ries, the company lost $2.2 million in 
1955. During 1956 United Dye lost 
$38,272. The stock has now tumbled 
back to 6%. 

Comparing the two cases, Wall 
Street last month was disinclined to 
take Bon Ami’s recovery at full face 
value. Not at least until Dardi could 
prove that his patient was safely be- 
yond relapse. 


tTraded NYSE. Price range (1957): high 
934; low, 64%. Dividend (1956): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1956): deficit. Total assets: $10.2 million 
Ticker symbol: UDY 
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R.LP. FOR R.F.C.? 


President Eisenhower pro- 
poses that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.— once the 
world’s biggest business—fi- 
nally be laid to rest. 


As Secretary of the Interior in four 
Franklin Roosevelt administrations, 
that self-styled “Old Curmudgeon,” 
Harold Ickes, later recalled having 
often noticed Jesse Jones sitting si- 
lently at cabinet meetings, preserving 
a “poker face,” and having wondered 
what he was thinking about.* Texas’ 
Big Banker Jesse Holman Jones had 
plenty to think about. For 13 hectic, 
historical years (1932-45), he was 
head and heart of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., a government-created 
banking behemoth that grew to be the 
world’s biggest lender. 

Last month, four presidents, a de- 
pression, a world war and well over 
$50 billion since it was created, 
Dwight Eisenhower recommended 
that RFC, now a mere shadow of its 
former self, close its books and fade 
away. If Congress (which took away 
RFC’s lending authority in 1953) ap- 
proves, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. will be out of business by June 
30. But its works will linger on long 
after RFC is reduced to a footnote in 
the history books. 

Dollars For Depression. Set up by 
President Herbert Hoover in 1932 to 
help bail out the floundering U‘S. 
economy, RFC went into the lending 
business with $500 million borrowed 


*Jones’ tart reply: “Several considerations 
might have motivated my reticence, one be- 
ing the presence of Mr. Ickes.” 





JESSE JONES (R) & ONE-TIME BOSS: 


from the Treasury. Its purpose, wrote 
Hoover, was “to stop deflation in 
agriculture and industry. . . . It is not 
created for the aid of big industries 
or big banks. Such institutions are 
amply able to take care of them- 
selves.” 

RFC was almost as good as Hoover’s 
words—for awhile. It lent and in- 
vested $4 billion in 26,633 depres- 
sion-torn banks and other financial 
institutions, doled out $1.2 billion to 
keep the railroads running, gave $500 
million in small loans to 9,000 small 
businesses. It was RFC money that 
built San Francisco’s Bay Bridge ($73 
million) and New York’s Jones Beach 
($5 million). It also spawned a school 
of such lesser lending agencies as the 


Federal National Mortgage Assn. 
(“Fannie Mae”), the Commodity 
Credit Corp., the Export-Import 


Bank, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

But for all its lending during the 
depression (some $10.5 billion), RFC 
had been tight-fisted in the Thirties 
compared with the lavish lending 
hand it wielded in wartime. Among 
other things, it lent or invested $9 
billion in 2,000 war plants and facili- 
ties (e.g., Willow Run, the Big and 
Little Inch pipelines), and $2.8 billion 
more for stockpiling every strategic 
metal and mineral from Peruvian 
antimony and babassu oil to chin- 
chona bark and zirconium. It also 
spent another $2 billion to corral 
other raw materials, not so much for 
U.S. use as to keep them out of the 
hands of the Nazis. Item: knowing 
the German’s fondness for sausage, 
RFC bought up all the sausage cas- 
ings the Turks would sell. 

Billions & Blunders. In its time, RFC 
loaned money to dentists and steel 
mills, bridge authorities and button- 


for $50 billion, buttons and beaches, sausages and kings 
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makers. But at times RFC could say 
“no” to a prospective borrower. Al- 
ways it turned a cold shoulder to 
newspapers and radio stations, oil 
companies, auto manufacturers and all 
churches. Without benefit of a crys- 
tal ball, Jesse Jones once turned down 
a loan request from the King of Saudi 
Arabia because, he said, “We had no 
connection with him. . . . There was 
no reason why we should do any- 
thing to help Ibn Saud.” 


But more’often RFC was generous 
to a fault, and sometimes the collat- 
eral accepted for loans was something 
less than substantial. It once took, as 
security for a loan to Mrs. Zane Grey’s 
California bank, royalties on her late 
husband’s novels. 

Yet for all its lavish generosity, and 
despite frequent whispers of scandal, 
RFC was in some ways a sound and 
immensely successful endeavor. Of 
the $10.5 billion it spent during the 
depression, all was eventually re- 
turned to the Treasury, along with 
$500 million in profits after expenses. 
Of the whopping $34 billion handed 
out in its wartime heyday, $9 billion 
went irretrievably down the drain— 
a loss clearly foreseen and authorized 
by Congress. 


RFC Critics. But though it kept scat- 
tering billions along its way and 
helped to keep the industrial pot boil- 
ing, RFC was far from universally 
popular. Democrats took it to task 
for lavishing billions on banks in the 
Thirties, but letting too little “trickle 
down” to the poor. New York’s 
crusading Republican Congressman 
(later Mayor) Fiorello LaGuardia 
called it “the millionaire’s dole.” 
More orthodox Republicans resented 
it as government encroachment on 
private industry. Not unnaturally, 
RFC also drew the wrath of the na- 
tion’s bankers, who regarded it as an 
unfair competitor. Jesse Jones ex- 
plained that, however, another way. 
What peeved them most, he said, was 
the knowledge that “the biggest bank- 
ing and industrial corporation in his- 
tory ... could do well without calling 
on some of them.” 


Even at the zenith of its power, 
RFC was often the cause of intermi- 
nable wrangling and feuds within 
Franklin Roosevelt’s own cabinet. 
Most cabinet members, particularly 
Henry Wallace, resented Jones’ awe- 
some power. More often than not, 
in his heyday, Jones had only to 
recommend an RFC action to the 
President to produce the automatic 
scrawl, “O.K., FDR,” which meant 
the deal would go through. Later 
when RFC’s reason for being had 
largely evaporated in the glow of 
postwar prosperity, it sought to pre- 
serve itself; in so doing made itself 
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the butt of criticism for bad loans 
and influence peddling. 

Last month, with RFC’s once rich 
vein all but played out at last, there 
remained less than $60 million in 
RFC loans and securities still to be 
liquidated. Having long outlived its 
usefulness, the big bank was virtually 
dead. Even an apt epitaph was read- 
ily at hand in a whimsical verse FDR 
himself had dashed off in 1933: 

“So now we hold 
this lovely gold, 
We got with groans 

from Jesse Jones.” 


CANADA 


UNDER HOME 
MANAGEMENT 


It took some doing to scrape 
up $60 million in hard cash, 
but Algoma Steel has been 
kept safely in British and 
Canadian hands. 


Ever since New Brunswick’s eccentric 
Sir James (“I shall live to be 100”) 
Dunn died last year at 81, Canada had 
been buzzing with rumors that his 
Algoma Steel Co.* was up for sale. 
As the largest primary iron and steel 
producer in Canada (ingot capacity: 
1.2-million tons of each), Algoma was 
quite a prize. Working control rested 
with Sir James’ 700,000-share block of 
stock, and, if the gossip were correct, 
the shares would have to be sold to 
meet $36 million in inheritance taxes. 

The gossip turned out to be correct. 
But Sir James had set a difficult 
stipulation. An intense believer in Im- 
perial ties, he had instructed his ex- 
ecutors to keep Algoma in British and 
Canadian hands. That automatically 
eliminated such bidders as General 
Dynamics-and other U.S. firms. 

High Price Tag. With a reported price 
tag of $60 million on 500,000 of the 
Dunn shares, Sir James’ nationalistic 
sentiments turned out to be quite a 
hurdle. That amount of cash is well 
beyond the means of most Canadian 
and British firms. Would this valuable 
prize then go a-begging? It might well 
have done so if dynamic, young (42) 
Crawford Gordon Jr. had not come 
along. Gordon was interested in Al- 
goma for his own A. V. Roe of Canada, 
84%-owned subsidiary of Britain’s 
vast Hawker-Siddeley Group (Avro 
and Hawker Hunter planes, Arm- 
strong-Siddeley autos, Orenda en- 
gines). He realized, however, that A. 


*Traded Montreal. (1957) : 
high, 135; low, 110. Dividend (1956): 
Indicated 1957 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1956): $11.02. Total assets: 


Price range 
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none. 
$129 million. 


V. Roe could not swing the deal 
single-handed. 

Getting busy on the phone, Gordon 
persuaded Canada’s McIntyre Porcu- 
pine Mines to dig into its $86-million 
cash hoard to buy some of Sir James’ 
stock. He also brought in as a partner 
West Germany’s Mannesmann AG 
whose Canadian subsidiary is building 
the world’s first fully automated 
seamless tube plant next to Algoma’s 
Soo works. On behalf of A. V. Roe, 
Gordon took 150,000 shares. McIntyre 
Porcupine took 100,000 shares, Man- 
nesmann, 200,000 and a syndicate of 
British investors another 50,000. 

For his part, Gordon was delighted 
with the deal. “We are pushing the 
A. V. Roe empire into Canada,” he 
declared. “Steel is basic to our needs. 
Algoma will give us an assured source 
of supply.” Beamed Algoma President 


ALGOMA’S DUNN: 
U.S. citizens need not apply 


Dave Holbrook: “They’ve been good 
customers for 40 years.” 

Naturalized Canadian. Mannesmann 
Tube Co.’s interest in the deal was 
equally apparent. It, too, met Sir 
James’ requirements: though con- 
trolled by foreigners, Mannesmann 
management has shrewdly deferred 
to Canada’s touchy pride by staffing 
its subsidiary with Canadian talent. 

However, the third company in 
Crawford Gordon’s group, McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines, had nothing to do 
with steel. One third of its net earn- 
ings currently comes from gold min- 
ing, the rest from its rich, $84-million 
portfolio of such holdings as 190,000 
shares of Jersey Standard and 120,000 
International Nickel. Algoma offered 
McIntyre Porcupine a profitable use 
for some of its cash. But Algoma also 
held other attractions for McIntyre 
Porcupine’s John Tory and Frank 
Hewett: the steelmaker’s fabulously 


rich—and so far unexploited—iron 
ore properties in the Steep Rock re- 
gion of Ontario. With McIntyre Por- 
cupine’s knowhow, Toronto felt, Al- 
goma’s mineral wealth, which Sir 
James had unaccountably neglected, 
was due to be tapped at last. 

D-Day. In addition to his hoarding of 
ore and coolness toward Yankees, 
Algoma’s Dunn had indulged in sev- 
eral other corporate idiosyncrasies. 
One of the strangest was his stubborn 
refusal to pay common dividends. “Sir 
James lived like a rajah,” recalls an 
old acquaintance, “but he never saw 
the need for a dividend.” In a way, 
his reluctance was understandable. 
Algoma went through its second pain- 
ful bankruptcy in 1932 when it could 
not pay a bill presented by its own 
subsidiary, Cannelton Coal and Coke. 
After reorganization, Dunn used all 
Algoma’s profits to pay off debts, re- 
tire preferred stock and expand plant. 

Few Bay Streeters expected Al- 
goma’s new triumvirate to continue 
Dunn’s persistent policy of plowback. 
After all, Algoma had posted $11.02 
earnings per share last year, up from 
$7.32 in 1955. And President Dave 
Holbrook’s $67-million plant program 
promised to add more capacity and 
earning power by 1959, what with 
steel in great demand for Canada’s 
booming western oil and gas fields 
and eastern factories. 

Break with the Past. Bay Street was 
not disappointed. Only a few days 
after the new owners were announced, 
President Holbrook announced an im- 
portant break with the past. First he 
revealed that Algoma shares would be 
split 4-for-1. Then he came to divi- 
dends. “Upon considering the business 
outlook,” said he, “we are declaring a 
dividend of $2 a share . . . After June, 
dividends will be considered on a 
quarterly basis.” 


OIL 


CAREFUL 
GAMBLER 


Conoco’s earnings “decline” 
turned out to be more appar- 
ent than reall. 


To THE unpracticed eye last month, Oil- 
man Leonard F. McCollum’s instinct 
for riding a sure winner might have 
seemed a bit dulled. First quarter sales 
of his Continental Oil Co.* were up 
7.4% to $155.4 million. Earnings, how- 
ever, slipped from 7l1c a share to 70c, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
62; low, 5454. Dividend (1 ): $1.5244. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.60. Earnings per share 
(1956): $2.65. Total assets 8 million 
Ticker symbol: CLL 
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CONOCO’S CASH FLOW 


Though its net profits slipped slightly in the first quarter of 1957 from the year before, 
Continental Oil actually pumped more money through its corporate pipelines this year. 
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a drop hardly devastating in itself but 
rather disconcerting for a period when 


most oil companies were 
sharp increases in profits. 

Or was it? Oil analysts, digging into 
the Continental report, quickly dis- 
covered there was more to McCollum’s 
figures than met the eye. To cut cur- 
rent taxes and build for the future, 
Conoco had simply deflected a large 
part of its operating profits into the 
ceaseless search for oil (see chart). 

Coppered Bet. Unlike many oilmen, 
shrewd Leonard McCollum does not 
capitalize the cost of drilling new 
wells. Instead, he charges these costs 
against current earnings. Needless 
to say, this makes current earnings 
look thinner than they otherwise 
would, but also keeps taxes low and 
future prospects high. 

Such was clearly the case in the 
first quarter. McCollum charged 
$12.5 million in development costs 
against profits, $3.6 million more than 
during the same months of 1956. But, 
though profits were cut, the write-off 
had just the opposite effect in Conoco’s 
vital cash flow, which most analysts 
consider more important than net 
profits in a high-spending industry 
such as oil. 

Spending Spree. McCollum’s book- 
keeping amounts to a kind of spend- 
ing yourself rich. McCollum has 
followed such a policy ever since be- 
coming head of Continental in 1947. 
A one-time geologist, he had worked 
his way up to the key spot of produc- 
tion coordinator at giant Jersey 
Standard, when Conoco’s directors 
hired him away to put new life in 
old (founded 1875) and faltering Con- 
tinental Oil. McCollum soon put his 
finger on Conoco’s troubles: the com- 
pany’s penny-pinching ways were let- 
ting competitors snap up prime leases 
and options right from under its cor- 
porate nose. 

So McCollum loosened the corporate 
purse strings. In his first two years 
alone, he doubled Conoco’s explora- 


reporting 
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tion budgets. Then, as more profits 
flowed in, he increased over-all ex- 
penditures until Conoco’s annual 
outlay soared from $45.6 million in 
1947 to last year’s $100.3 million. Along 
the way, he more than doubled Cono- 
co’s refinery runs and gross income, 
tripled its net acreage. 

Production Profits. But McCollum’s 
biggest aim was to increase Conoco’s 
production of high-profit crude oil. 
Overseas, he joined with Standard Oil 
of Ohio and Amerada to form the 
Conorada Petroleum Corp., eventu- 
ally picked up pieces of tracts in 
Egypt, Somalia, the British Somali- 
land and Guatemala. In the US., he 
was one of the first to plunge his 
chips on the underwater fields off the 
Gulf Coast, was thus able to pick up 
valuable offshore tracts for as little 
as $6 an acre vs. present average 
prices of $300 and more an acre. Later, 
in 1955, a Conoco crew brought in the 
deepest well ever drilled in the deepest 
water offshore. 

“The cost was awful,” said McCol- 
lum, at the time. “If we’d missed, it 





LOUISIANA SWAMP WELL: 
profits go back in the ground 


























































CONOCO’S McCOLLUM: 
the cost appalled him 


would have been catastrophic.” Actu- 
ally. McCollum was overstating his 
case. Had the hole been dry of oil, no 
bookkeeping loss would have been 
involved: as is McCollum’s practice, 
all the drilling costs had been charged 
to profits as the work progressed. 
Though drilling is risky, McCollum is 
a bold but careful gambler. 

But the offshore wells, and others 
around the U.S., paid off royally. To- 
day, Conoco ranks as one of the few 
big integrated companies which pro- 
duce more oil in the U.S. than their 
refineries need. In comparison, So- 
cony Mobil produces only 48% of its 
refinery needs, Jersey Standard 61% 
and Texaco 68%. 

Box Score. But restless Leonard Mc- 
Collum has not been content with 
what he has, as Wall Street learned 
from his first quarter report. His $12.5 
million drilling program had shaved 
profits, but McCollum had impressive 
winnings to show for his careful 
gamble. During the quarter, Conoco 
has completed 104 wells and drilled 
only 30 dry holes, vs. a box score of 
93 and 32 for the same period of last 
year. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


THE TALL TEXAN 


Texas Instruments once 

seemed headed for oblivion. 

Now it acknowledges even 

mighty General Electric only 

as “an up-and-coming com- 
petitor.” 





“THe outlook seemed rough, but we 
had good people, the job was worth 
doing, and we were in Texas, where 
the expression ‘You can’t get there 
from here’ has not been heard.” Thus 
recently did President John Erik 
Jonsson chart for New York’s Secu- 
rity Analysts the beanstalk growth of 
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Dallas’ Texas Instruments, Inc.,* a 
doggedly determined little outfit that 
began in 1941 on little more than a 
prayer and has since winged its way 
to prominence as a leading seismo- 
graphic-electronic manufacturer. Last 
month, Texas Instruments was still 
winging upward. 

Sales in 1956, President Jonsson re- 
ported, had reached $45.7 million, a 
59% leap over 1955. Earnings had also 
taken a Texas-size jump to $2.3 mil- 
lion, up 44% on the year. For Texas 
Instruments (“Texins” for short), it 
meant that it had come a long hoot & 
holler from its feeble beginnings. In 
all, Texas Instruments sales and earn- 
ings have swelled some 20 times since 
1946, net worth (now $16 million) 
some 16.7 times. 


But for the gumption of Engineer 
Jonsson, a Texan from Brooklyn, 
Texas Instruments might not have got 
there at all. Begun in 1930 as Geo- 
physical Service, Inc., an oil & gas- 
hunting seismographic firm, Texas In- 
struments (as it was renamed in 1951) 
had the bad fortune to set up shop 
as an independent offshoot just one 
day before Pearl Harbor. Before a 
single working day had passed, tiny 
GSI was practically out of business. 
As the major oil companies for which 
GSI worked cancelled contracts, GSI’s 
exploration crews dwindled from 26 
to six. “To the casual observer in 
those very early days,” Jonsson remi- 
nisces, “it might well have seemed 
that a foundation had been built not 
for a growth company, but for an 
industrial fatality.” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
24%; low, 15%. Dividend (1 ): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1956) : 72c. tal assets: $27.3 million. Ticker 
symbol: TXN. 


TEXINS’ JONSSON: 


sates Mien tarmags  Mihons 
TEXAS STYLE 


Since its “salad days" in 1946, Texas Instruments 
has grown by leaps and bounds. Soles and earn- 
ings hove risen some 20-fold, net worth 17-fold. 
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Five Year Plan. Refusing to toss in 
the towel, Jonsson went ahead and 
expanded anyway. He grabbed off 
some small engineering-development 
work for the Signal Corps, won a 
contract to turn out sub-hunting 
aerial magnetometers for the Navy. 
By VJ Day, GSI had turned out more 
than $1 million worth of military 
equipment, and its oil exploration 
crews numbered 16. For the five fol- 
lowing years, says Jonsson, “the story 
was work, build, expand, hire, train, 
borrow, earn, get ready to grow 
again.” 

By 1953, GSI had become Texas 
Instruments, had plunged into semi- 
conductors and rubber (Interconti- 
nental Rubber Co.) and popped onto 
the Big Board. Texas Instruments has 
since worked its way up as a leading 
maker of oil & gas-detecting seismo- 
graphic equipment, transistors and 
fire controls, missile guidance systems, 


SEISMIC CREW: 


warning apparatus and submarine 


detectors for the military. 

As an oil & gas hunter, Texins’ some 
65 seismic and gravity crews range the 
globe for the major oil companies, ac- 
count for 10% of all contract oil ex- 
ploration and put about $1 million a 
month into the company’s till. By 
pioneering the silicon transistor, 
Texins has made itself one of the 
world’s top producers in both unit 
sales and dollar volume. 

Sold on semiconductors, Jonsson 
expects total U.S. transistor volume 
to jump from today’s $34 million (12.5 
million units) to $225 million (400 
million units) by 1965. “We think it 
not unlikely,” he says, “that every 
dollar of business developed for trans- 
istors should yield $10 worth of ap- 
paratus business within a three-to- 
five-year period.” 

Fast & Slow. To its 5,100 common 
shareholders, Texins’ growth has been 
both fast and slow. From its initial low 
at 5%, Texins’ shares have since bull- 
frogged as high as 24%. But stock- 
holders have yet to see a dividend, 
and, Jonsson admits, are not likely to 
see one this year either. “As it is,” 
he says, “we’re putting in more money 
than we earn plus depreciation. There’s 
nothing left over. This does not always 
result in the greatest return to net in 
the immediate present, but insures the 
long-range best.” 

For this year, Jonsson predicts rec- 
ord sales of $65 million, a net of 
“slightly better” than $1 a share (vs. 
72c per share in 1956). A tall order? 
Not according to expansion-minded 
Erik Jonsson, who habitually ac- 
knowledges even mighty General 
Electric merely as “one of our up- 
and-coming competitors.” 


for five years, his story was work, build, erpand . .. get ready to grow again 
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RETAIL TRADE 





MR. FRED’S 
FORTUNES 


Without shunning the sub- 
urbs, Federated Department 
Stores manages to turn a 
profit in downtown areas, too. 


Frep Lazarus Jr. is a small town 
*(Columbus, O.) boy who grew up 
with a canny talent for making money 
in the big city. At 72, “Mr. Fred” 
presides over farflung Federated De- 
partment Stores,* a retail net of nine 
major stores, 20 branch units and the 
nine-store Fedway chain in smaller 
areas. Together they have consistent- 
ly racked up the kind of records that 
put Federated among the fastest 
growing retail chains in the business. 
Last month, totting up 118 million 
transactions—more than 700 every 
minute of every business day for 
the year ending February 2—Feder- 
ated’s Lazarus came up with an im- 
pressive corporate tally: net retail 
sales of $601.5 million (up 12%), 
earnings of $23.5 million (up 6.6%). 
Both figures set all-time records for 
Federated. It was the 18th consecu- 
tive year in which Federated had 
scored a sales increase, for a total tri- 
ple its volume barely 11 years ago. 
Downtown Upturn. Part of Feder- 
ated’s good fortune could be chalked 
up to its acquisition last July of the 
four-store Burdine’s chain in Florida. 
But equally important to Fred Laza- 
rus was the fact that in the midst of 
a retail revolution, which has seen 
store after store pull out of metro- 
politan areas and head for the hills, 
all of Federated’s big downtown stores 
(which rang up roughly two thirds of 
its entire net sales) enjoyed their big- 
gest business ever. Last year the 
downtown stores (among them: Man- 
hattan’s Bloomingdale’s, Brooklyn’s 
Abraham & Straus, Boston’s Filene’s, 
Dallas’ Sanger’s, Houston’s Foley’s, 
Cincinnati’s Shillito’s, Columbus’ La- 
zarus) did $453 million worth of 
business vs. $428 million in 1955. 
This year, while continuing to 
branch out in the suburbs, Federated 
will also reaffirm its faith in the down- 
town stores. In Houston, where four 
new floors have already boosted Fo- 
ley’s selling space 50%, Federated 
is now enlarging Foley’s basement 
and garage. At downtown Columbus’ 
Lazarus store, 300,000 square feet are 
being added, increasing the area by 


“Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
3144; low, 27%. Dividend (1 ): $1.60. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.60. Earnings per share 
(1956): $3.16. Total assets: million. 


Ticker symbol: FDS. 
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BEST SELLER 


Against four top competitors,* Federated 
Stores scores high on two vital measures of 
merchandising efficiency. It not only earns 
more profit per dollar of sales, but turns over 
its inventory more frequently each year than 
its rival retailers. 

INVENTORY 
TURNOVER 


PROFITS 
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one third. In Cincinnati, near Feder- 
ated headquarters on Race Street, a 
modern, aluminum-louvered custom- 
ers’ parking garage is being erected 
for Shillito’s. Smack dab on top of the 
gleaming new building will go Fed- 
erated’s spanking new home office. 

Lazarus Laughs. To the consterna- 
tion of his competition, Lazarus’ Fed- 
erated has regularly stolen the march 
on rival retailers, boasts one of the 
best profit margins in the business 
(see chart). Yet Mr. Fred is one 
merchandiser who believes that Fed- 
erated’s stores are run best by run- 
ning them least. Says he: “In a store 
handling millions of transactions, no 
mastermind can decide how many 
pink pillow slips to have in stock, 
which type of lawn mower will be 
most popular, when to feature beige 
cashmere sweaters.” 

Instead, Lazarus masterminds Fed- 
erated by giving each store’s selling 
department unusual autonomy. “They 
must decide,” he says, “what to buy, 
when to buy it, in what quantities and 
price lines.” To some critics, who be- 


lieve that central buying is the key to 
successful selling, Lazarus returns a 
pleasant smile. 

Early this month, when Mr. Fred 
sailed aboard the Queen Elizabeth for 
a merchandising meeting in London, 
he left behind plenty of Lazaruses to 


































RETAILER LAZARUS: 
the investments pay off 


24%; low, 203%. 


Ticker symbol: ABP. 





help watch the stores, including sons 
Fred III, Ralph and Maurice, brothers 
Robert and Jeffrey, nephew Charles, 
Federated officers all. Back in Cin- 
cinnati, Federated executive vice 
president Ralph Lazarus was watch- 
ing over the job of putting Federated’s 
new headquarters atop the Shillito’s 
garage. Explained he: “It’s free land, 
and besides, there’s no parking prob- 
lem. If we make an investment, we 
make it pay off!” 


TELEVISION | 


SEASON OF 
DECISION 


For ABC-Paramount, oper- 
ator of the U.S.’ No. Three 
TV network, the annual sea- 
son of decision is at hand. 





As EARLY as last September, Ameri- 
can Broadcasting-Paramount The- 
atres, Inc.* President Leonard Gol- 
denson, 51, already knew that his 
1956-57 TV network season would be 
a financial flop. The success or fail- 
ure of the autumn-to-autumn TV sea- 
son depends on the contracts inked by 
salesmen the previous spring and 
summer. For ABC’s time salesmen, 
the summer of 1956 had been dismally 
disappointing. 

Softening the Blow. Goldenson did 
his best to prepare stockholders for 
the bad news. In his third-quarter 
report last year he warned them that 
the outlook was not good. Again in 
his annual report, he pointed out that 
fourth-quarter earnings had been 
1956’s. worst. 

But all this was merely by way of 
preparation for the blow that fell last 
month. For the first three months of 
1957, Goldenson reported, profits had 
dropped from $2.6 million in 1956 to 
$1.7 million. ABC-Paramount’s 550 
movie theaters, moreover, contributed 
at least 75% of the profits. ABC’s 
five wholly-owned stations and its 
network, which accounted for close to 
half of the company’s profits last year, 
had slipped badly. 

This was a real disappointment to 
the company’s 25,000 stockholders. 
Television, not movie theaters, had 
been the company’s major bid for 
prosperity. Was TV turning out to 
be a sag instead of a stimulus? 

Fresh Start. This year’s results may 
well tell the tale. With the time at 
hand for selling ABC’s 1957-58 net- 
work time, Goldenson has high hopes 





*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): 


high, 
Dividend (1956): $1.30. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.30. Earnings per share 


(1956): $1.96. Total assets: $146 million. 
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Influential 


Citizen 


Although the horse is no longer regarded as a 
major source of transportation, his memory 
lives on as a source of description. 

For when the automobile took over the 
horse’s job, everyone judged its performance 
in terms of horses. Thus, the 1903 Ford was 
said to have eight horsepower... because it 
did the job of eight horses. 

But today, it would actually require as 
many as 300 horses to equal the power under 
the hood of many modern cars. And the fuel 
of these cars is as different from the fuel of 
fifty years ago as gasolene from oats. 

Outstanding examples of this fact can now 
be seen at Cities Service stations, which offer 


motorists entirely new gasolenes for every 
type of car ...“dream” fuels that could only 
be imagined a few years ago. 

Just two gallons of any one of these fuels 
will do the work that required three gallons 
of gasolene back in 1925. Likewise, each of 
these Cities Service gasolenes prevents engine 
trouble that only a mechanic could fix back 
in those days. 

But superb as these fuels are, they are but 
part of a long and continuing series of im- 
provements now offered and yet to come from 
Cities Service . . . for as America grows, so 
grows Cities Service, for nearly half a century 
a leader in petroleum progress. 


CITIES © SERVICE 
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Lockheed Management answers your questions about: 


Lockheed’s Missile Business 








1. How much missile business is Lockheed doing? 
Lockheed’s Missile Systems Division, which 
began functioning as a separate division in 
late 1953, has multiplied its sales seven times 
in the past two years. Sales in 1956 were $53 
million ; current backlog is in excess of $36 mil- 
lion ; and another $50 million is in final nego- 
tiation. Sales forecast for 1957 : $75 million. 


2. What is Lockheed investing in new missile 
facilities? 


During 1955-56 Lockheed’s Missile Systems 
Division quadrupled its work force to 5,000, 
and more than doubled the space occupied by 
its laboratories, test equipment, shops and 
offices. By the end of 1957 this division will be 
operating $30 million worth of facilities and 
equipment at its three present locations— Palo 
Alto, Sunnyvale, and Van Nuys, California. 
More than a third of its 905,000 square feet of 
space now in use or under construction is for 
manufacturing, ideally suited to large volume 
missile production. 


3. What contracts does Lockheed presently have 
in the missiles field? 


Lockheed Missile Systems Division scientists 
and engineers are engaged in 15 separate 
missile projects—involving research and 
development in 40 areas of advanced missile 
technology, including : nuclear physics, high- 
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altitude research, ultrasonic aerodynamics, 
heat problems, new and rare materials, rock- 
etry, electronics, human capacities, high-speed 
automatic data reduction, and outer space 
theory and its applications. 


For security reasons, only 3 of the Division’s 
15 contracts can be disclosed: One is the 
Polaris, the U.S. Navy’s intermediate-range 
Fleet Ballistic Missile—which can be launched 
from submarines. Second are the X-7 super- 
sonic ramjet test missiles which can be 
recovered by parachute after each flight, un- 
like most missiles, and re-used—thus saving 
the Air Force $350,000 on every flight. Third 
are the X-17 three-stage rockets, which weigh 
six tons and are as tall as a four-story build- 
ing. The X-17’s mission : to obtain important 
data about the re-entry of long-range ballistic 
missiles into the earth’s atmosphere from outer 
space. It is a key link in our nation’s ballistic 
missiles program (which includes the Atlas, 
Titan, Thor and Lockheed’s own Polaris). 


4. How does Lockheed’s position in the missiles 
field compare with other airframe manufacturers? 
In 1956, after only 3 years as a separate divi- 
sion, Lockheed Missile Division sales exceeded 
the Department of Defense’s entire expendi- 
tures for missiles just six years ago. 


Further, the Missile Division has become a 
major contractor on one of the nation’s 4 
significant long-range missiles of the future. 
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Lockheed’s work, which at first concentrated 
on study programs in varied fields, now is 
shifting to work on very advanced articles 
with large volume production prospects. Long 
after many of the subsonic, short-range, and 
limited-use missiles of today are obsolete and 
out of production, Lockheed’s new missiles 
will be in production. 


5. How will the growing emphasis on missiles- 
for-defense affect Lockheed’s sales and produc- 
tion of aircraft? 

Far from reducing Lockheed’s rising volume 
of business, this new emphasis will add to it. 


At the end of 1956, Lockheed’s backlog for all 
divisions was $1,597,523,000—up 31% from 
the year before and the largest since mid-1953. 
Of this backlog, 52% was Air Force orders, 
20% Navy, 28% commercial. 


Because this diversification, among the widest 
in the industry, includes several types most 
needed by the Armed Forces in the years 
ahead, military aircraft production will re- 
main high at Lockheed. 


Commercial business is expanding, too. At the 
year-end, Lockheed’s commercial backlog was 
$444,871,000, the largest in the company’s his- 
tory. Both cargo and passenger transports are 
in production. Newest of these : the STARLINER, 
world’s longest-range luxury liner, currently 
in delivery ; the prop-jet ELECTRA, starting in 
production and designed to fill profitably the 
needs of short-to-medium range schedules in 
the coming decade of commercial jet flight. 


These orders are evidence of the wide oppor- 
tunities for continuing production of military 
manned aircraft as well as for planes that will 
deliver the people and goods of the world in 
the ever-expanding air age. 





Growth of Lockheed Missile Systems Division: | 


WORK FORCE PLANT AREA* 
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LOCKHEED means leadership 


One of a series of messages addressed to the financial community of America 
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La 
ABC’S GOLDENSON (R) & DISNEY: 
a matter of money 


for reversing the trend. Late last 
year, against the opposition of several 
directors, he demanded, and got, the 
resignation of Robert Kintner, presi- 
dent of the TV division. Kintner 
promptly moved over to rival NBC, 
while Goldenson personally took over 
ABC’s TV operations. 

Goldenson, a Harvard-trained law- 
yer and longtime theater executive, 
found he had his hands full. There 
was, among other things, the problem 
of what to do about ABC’s Mickey 
Mouse Club. The Disney program 
was rated as U.S. television’s most 
popular daytime program, but as a 
moneymaker it was not up to much. 
Its costs came very high ($19,000 for 
a 15-minute segment) and ABC soon 
saw that sponsors were reluctant to 
spend that kind of money to reach a 
predominantly moppet audience. 

Goldenson decided to trim Mickey 
Mouse from a full hour to a half hour. 
But ABC’s most .basic problem he 
found much harder to deal with: 
ABC’s inability to blanket for spon- 
sors all of the major markets. A some- 
what late starter as a major network, 
ABC has so far not been able to line 
up affiliate stations in all the important 
centers. Thus its programs are blacked 
out in such rich and populous areas 
as Boston and Pittsburgh. 

Against this problem, Goldenson has 
made slow but steady progress. Dur- 
ing 1956 he added 10 new affiliate sta- 
tions, among them San Diego and Nor- 
folk. By next fall, he hopes his pro- 
grams will be available on about 85% 
of the nation’s 39-million sets. If 
Goldenson can achieve this goal, po- 
tential sponsors will be considerably 
more responsive to the sales spiel of 
ABC time salesmen. 

Money is Not Enough. If money alone 
could buy success in the tough 
and tricky TV network business, Gol- 
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denson would have had few worries. 
One of his first moves after firing 
Kintner was to borrow $65 million 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. and a group of banks. Of this, 
Goldenson used $37 million to pay off 
existing debts, plowed the remaining 
$28 million into working capital. At 
year’s end, ABC-Paramount’s treas- 
ury contained a fat $29 million in cash 
and government bonds. 

In fact ABC-Paramount has never 
been strapped for cash since Life 
Savers mogul Edward J. Noble 
merged his American Broadcasting 
Co. with Goldenson’s_ cash-rich 
United Paramount Theatres in 1953. 

Bolstered by the theater company’s 
cash and credit, ABC climbed fast. 
But although its TV revenues doubled 
between 1954 and 1956 (see table), 
the actual dollar gain lagged far be- 
hind that of competitors. While CBS 


r——THE BIG GET BIGGER- 


ABC, No. Three U.S. TV network, 
has come a long way since its 1953 
merger with United Paramount 
Theatres. But in dollar gains, ABC 
still is lagging far behind its two 
giant rivals. 





TV Sales for time & programs 


(millions) 
ces NBC ABC 
1954 $146 $126 $35 
1955 189 163 51 
1956 223 188 77 
Three-year Gain $77 $62 $42 


Three-year 
Percentage Gain 53% 50% 120% 











pushed its revenues up $77 million and 
NBC $62 million, ABC gained just $42 
million. 

Nor was ABC’s profit progress en- 
tirely reassuring. After suffering 
heavy losses in 1953 and 1954, the TV 
broadcasting division climbed deci- 
sively into the black in 1955, only to 
slip back again in the latest two 
quarters of 1956. After hitting a high 
of over $1 million in the first quarter 
of 1956, TV profits were down to under 
$500,000 in the normally profitable 
first quarter of 1957. 

Advantages of Adversity. Adversity, 
however, has given Goldenson one 
advantage over his CBS and NBC 
competitors. The latter have com- 
pletely sold out their desirable TV 
time. ABC still has much of its morn- 
ing and afternoon time unsold. Thus, 
if the TV networks are in for further 
growth, ABC alone is in a strong posi- 
tion to add customers. 

Not everyone in the industry is cer- 
tain that Goldenson can succeed. It 
is the belief of some that high-cost 
network television, with price tags 





running as high as $200,000 an hour, 
cannot support more than two big- 
time networks. To this gloomy fore- 
cast Goldenson merely snorts and 
points to the long way ABC kas al- 
ready come in the past few years. 

One thing, however, he will con- 
cede: with the time of decision for 
ABC’s vital 1957-58 season now at 
hand, he clearly faces an uphill run to 
push his network from a very slow 
third in a hard-fought, three-cornered 
race.t 


STEEL 


EXIT PIONEER 


From a bankrupt rolling mill, 
National Steel grew under one 
man into the U.S.’ fifth larg- 
est steelmaker, and the in- 
dustry’s steadiest earner. 


“I was born a commoner,” Ernest 
Weir often said, “and I’m still a com- 
moner.” After 66 years in the steel 
business, Weir is also the last of the 
great pioneer steel industrialists, who 
out of a bankrupt rolling mill built the 
US.’ fifth largest steel producer, and 
its most consistently profitable one. 
Last month in Pittsburgh, when 
National Steel’s* stockholders gath- 
ered for their twenty-eighth annual 
meeting, one seat on the platform was 
conspicuously empty. “As you prob- 
ably know,” Ernie Weir explained in 
a letter, “I had a heart attack recently, 


*DuMont, formerly the fourth network, 
threw in the towel in 1955, now limits its 
broadcasting activities to operating two 
wholly-owned stations. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 


8014; low, 6544 re ay (1956) : = ere 
cated 1957 ayout: $4. rnin 
(1956): $7.09. a we... $674. Hoa 


Ticker symbol: 





MICKEY MOUSE: 
he was trapped by costs 
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Stainless Steel Porcupine. This fero- 
cious-looking machine bristles with Stain- 
less Steel spikes, and for a good reason, 
too. It’s the main drive compressor for a 
supersonic wind tunnel at the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics’ Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory in Cleve- 
land. It delivers a ton of air per second at 
a velocity of 1200 to 1800 miles per hour! 
The tunnel will test full-size turbojet and 
ramjet engines. 


It's Mowing Time Again. And a clean- 
cutting all-steel rotary power mower like 
this can help you do the job faster and 
with less work. The all-steel deck is tough 
and unbreakable. The mower blade is steel, 
too, because steel is the only commercial 
metal that will take and hold a keen cut- 
ting edge. 


41,000 Miles Of Wire. This picture was taken on 
the world-famous Mackinac Bridge, now under con- 
struction by American Bridge Division of United 
States Steel. The all-important main suspension 
cables contain 41,000 miles of %4¢-inch-diameter tough 
galvanized steel wire supplied by American Steel & 
Wire Division. The cables are laid four wires at a 
time by a traveling “spinning wheel.” Each cable is 
over two feet in diameter and contains 12,580 wires. 


ED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE... OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


77-1258 


Watch the United States Stee! Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time) 





Why all the activity in New England Electric? 











PROFITS FROM A BIG, COLD DRINK OF WATER 


Condensation creates a vacuum that helps make the 
wheels go round in a steam turbine power plant. A practical 
way to condense the steam is to cool it with cold water, and 
just about the coldest water on the Atlantic Coast is found 
in Salem Harbor, Massachusetts. New England Electric’s 
power station at Salem has deep-down intakes that swallow 
tons of icy water every minute, making full use of this natural 
advantage. But, then, that’s only good business in a region 
where business is good; where flourishing prosperity makes 
constantly increasing demands on power facilities. 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders 
— and profit, too, for farsighted folks in other sections of the 
country who have investments in New England industry 
and business. 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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and it is necessary for me to avoid ex- 
citement or public appearances.” At 
81, he added, it was time to step down. 
“I am very glad to continue to serve 
as a director, but I feel I should no 
longer remain active as chairman of 
the board.” Weir’s choice to succeed 
him as National’s chief executive 
officer: President Thomas E. Millsop, 
58. Likely chairman: Treasury Secre- 
tary George M. Humphrey, longtime 
boss of Cleveland’s M. A. Hanna Co., 
which owns 27% of National's out- 
standing common stock. 

The Last Tycoon. Thus retired the 
last of the great steel tycoons who 
founded major steel companies. From 
the very beginning, Ernie Weir made 
his own way, and he was proud of it. 
Born in Pittsburgh of Scotch-Irish 
stock, he went to work in a wire mill 
at 15 for $3 a week to help support a 
widowed mother. But he was sure 
the job would not last. “After figur- 
ing for several months how much wire 
the world could possibly use,” he re- 
calls, “I concluded that in a few years 
we would have made enough to last 
civilization a long time.” 

Weir lost no time looking elsewhere, 
and he soon found it: tin-plate. Fif- 
teen years later he owned his own 
mill, and in another ten his Weirton 
Steel ranked as the world’s largest 
independent tin-plate producer. Re- 
calls Weir proudly: “We had to fight 
every inch of the way. Every dollar 
I have today came from that plant and 
the large company that grew out of it. 
No one,” he adds firmly, “has ever 
given me anything.” 

“| Did What | Had To.” No one ever 
needed to. Having guessed right once, 
he proceeded to do so again. Fore- 
seeing a mounting demand for steel 
strip and plate by the young auto in- 
dustry, in 1929 he merged Weirton 
and two other steel companies to form 
National Steel. Thanks to a strategic 
Detroit location, National rode out the 
depression as the only large steel 
company to report a profit in every 
year. 

Meanwhile a change had come into 


STEELMAN ERNEST WEIR: 
he knew what he wanted 


American life that threatenea every 
basic thing Weir believed, and he 
battled it tooth and nail. When the 
NRA outlawed company unions, he 
went to court and had that part de- 
clared unconstitutional. “A triumph 
of principle,” he called it. But it was 
also a very practical victory: to this 
day, the United Steelworkers have 
never succeeded in organizing more 
than half of National’s workers, a fact 
that has meant relative immunity from 
strikes. 


But Weir’s outspoken ways did not 
entirely endear him to his industrial- 
ist brethren. Many wished he would 
just go his way quietly. Others said 
that the times had changed, and that 
Weir had not changed with them. Re- 
plied Ernie Weir, who has read his 
favorite book, David Copperfield, more 
than a hundred times, with Dickensian 
passion: “They do what they can. I 
do what I have to.” 

Changing Times. In one _ respect 
Ernie Weir had not changed. New 
types of steel were coming to the fore, 
but National stuck to its steel sheet 
and strip and tin-plate. As the auto- 





profit growth. 
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SLOWER PACE 


Once Wall Street's favorite among the steels, National in the past decade has 
lagged behind the other middle-sized ingot-makers in both sales growth and 


wo Armco 
175- 
1501 Youngstown 


PROFITS 
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makers decentralized, Detroit began 
to lose its strategic importance, and 
other steel producers moved in. Not 
that National Steel slipped back; it 
didn’t. Yet it did not move forward 
conspicuously either (see chart). To 
which Weir replied, with some justice, 
that his rivals merely had farther to 
go to catch up. 

Last month, however, there were 
signs that, if an era had ended with 
the departure of Ernie Weir, another 
was opening up for National itself. 
“For some months,” National’s new 
boss Tom Millsop told stockholders, 
“we have been considering extending 
the lines we are in.” Probable items: 
heavy plate and structural steel, cur- 
rently the hottest things in the steel- 
makers’ order book. Possible new 
field: stainless steel. 


STEEL 


SELECTIVE STEEL 


How’s the steel business this 
year? It depends on what you 
have to sell. 


Durinc the dismal Thirties, Chairman 
Eugene Grace had more than his 
share of worries finding enough or- 
ders to assure profitable operation of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s* huge ca- 
pacity for steel plate and other heavy 
steel products. While such light steel- 
makers as National waxed prosperous 
on the auto and appliance markets, 
Bethlehem, the nation’s second big- 
gest steelmaker, suffered along with 
its own customers, prominent among 
them the construction industry, ship- 
builders and railroad car manufac- 
turers. 

Today the shoe is firmly on the 
other foot. Bethlehem has _ been 
roaring along at a rate as high as 104%, 
of its 20.5 million tons rated capacity. 
It announced first-quarter earnings 
that glowed like its own open hearth 
furnaces: $1.24 a share, a glittering 
10% gain over the result, that Bessie 
had reported for the same period last 
year. 

Customer Change. Chairman Grace 
last month explained why he was 
faring so much better than many 
another steelman. The difference, he 
said, came from Bethlehem’s larger 
capacity for heavy plate. Shipbuild- 
ers, particularly, were calling for a 
constant supply of heavy sheared 
plates, and so were freight car manu- 
facturers and repairers. For products 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): 

%4; low, 413g. Dividend (1956) : $2.12%. Indi- 
cated 1957 yout: x rnings per share 
(1956) : $3.83. Total assets: $2.1 billion. Ticker 
symbol: BS. Figures adjusted for 4-1 stock 
split in 1957. 
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Bundles of Nerves 


Ir you are the kind of executive 
who likes to come home after a 
day at the office, relax in an arm- 
chair—with or without a Martini— 
and read a couple of light maga- 
zine articles as a change of pace— 
don’t. For what you read may 
make an invalid out of you. 

Today the fashion in magazine 
journalism is to run articles on the 
neurotic executive. Consider these 
titles culled from the popular news- 
stand journals of recent months: 

“Stow Up or BLtow Up” 

“Your Next Promotion May KILu 
You” 

“Wuy Executives Diz Younc” 

“EXECUTIVE CRACKUPS” 

These pieces all follow a similar 
theme. They depict the modern 
business enterprise as a carpet 
jungle where few survive the scars 
of pressures, intrigues, conflicts and 
overburdened responsibilities. 

This world of management, if 
you believe what you read, is 
strewn with men whose jobs have 
turned them into a bundle of 
nerves, a mass of neuroses, a pile 
of frustrations. They walk a lone- 
ly life filled with repressions, hos- 
tility, and anger. And beneath it 
all beats a thrombotic heart or a 
grinding set of ulcers. 

No wonder there is a growing 
shortage of executives. Maybe it’s 
because young people in college, 
reading these horrendous tales, be- 
come truck drivers or marry rich 
girls instead of venturing into this 
dramatized asylum of broken and 
hollow men. 

You cannot completely blame the 
magazine writers for such fiction- 
alized pap. They get their mate- 
rial not from any insight or knowl- 
edge of the business world, but 
from psychiatrists who, of late, 
have been turning their attention 
to the man in the grey flannel suit. 

What every psychiatrist knows 
but doesn’t seem to get across to 
magazine writers, or the public, is 
that it is not the job that makes an 
executive into a neurotic. By the 
time a man reaches the manage- 
ment level,.his personality and 
character have already been 
molded. Freud, the old master him- 
self, claimed that by the age of five 
a person is already oriented toward 
either the norm or the neurotic way 
of life. 

It is characteristic of the neurotic 
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personality that 
he never seems 
to be _ satis- 
fied, that he 
pushes too hard. 
It is that push, 
that dissatisfac- 
tion, that makes 
him go ahead. 
Some have the 
strength of character to harness 
that “push” so that it doesn’t get 
out of bounds; jobs and responsi- 
bilities don’t throw them. Others 
keep getting more frustrated. 

There’s no one to say that the 
man who blows up when he gets a 
steep promotion to a vice presi- 
dency wouldn’t have had as much 
anxiety had he been a truck driver 
and been promoted to a supervis- 
ory job over five people. It’s not 
the job but the man’s emotional 
ingredients that determine his ca- 
pacities to “take it.” 

The solution is not in the science 
of management, but in the science 
of medicine and psychiatry. No 
matter how much management de- 
centralizes, no matter how much it 
delegates authority downward, no 
matter how much the management 
function is eased, there will always 
be personalities who cannot cope 
with the realities of a workaday 
world at any level. There are frus- 
trated factory workers just as there 
are frustrated management men. 
To attribute to the practice of man- 
agement the cause of neurosis, as 
the popular magazines do, is cater- 
ing to the sensational. 

This is not to say that manage- 
ment is on the wrong track in try- 
ing to help its executives to over- 








Lawrence Stessin 


come emotional snarls through 
psychiatric and _ psychoanalytic 
help. Although only two large 


companies in the U.S. have psy- 
chiatrists on their staffs, most of 
the executive health programs do 
not overlook the fact that a com- 
pulsion to worry must be treated 
as seriously as a heart condition. 

Even more progressive is the 
slow disintegration of the stigma 
which was once attached to emo- 
tional troubles. Executives still 
talk more freely about their ulcers 
than they do about their Oedipus 
complexes. But when, at some 


future time, the situation is re- 
versed, the boss will finally have 
become a truly liberated bore. 
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BETHLEHEM’S GRACE: 
he rode a high tide 


that were once hard to sell, Bethle- 
hem now had a customer waiting list. 
Said Grace: “We are just on top of 
the wave in demand for heavy prod- 
ucts. 

So good were prospects, said Grace, 
that Bethlehem is spending $32 mil- 
lion for a new 400,000-ton plate mill 
in Maryland, and_ expects little 
trouble selling its output. “I see noth- 
ing,” he said, “to indicate any let-up 
of importance in our operations this 
year. I frankly feel more optimistic 
than I did three months ago.” 

Sea Change. As if all this were not 
enough, Grace had still more good 
news. Bethlehem’s once-sluggish 
shipbuilding operations, among the 
biggest in the U.S., were cashing in as 
handsomely as Bessie’s builder-cus- 
tomers. Its billings in the first quar- 
ter, Grace announced, hit a new high 
of $676 million, up from $599 million 
at the same time last year. 

In all, said Grace, Bethlehem’s yards 
would have to operate at capacity for 
the next three years just to fill the 
orders now on hand. The division, 
moreover, presumably will not bump 
against the current stumbling block 
of most of its shipbuilding rivals: ob- 
taining enough heavy plate to work 
off their fast-climbing backlogs. 

* * . 
Tue blast furnaces were not roaring 
quite so rosily for Armco Steel’s 
Chairman Charles R. Hook last 
month. Like National’s Weir, Arm- 
co’s Hook built his business largely 
on the lighter types of steel. Like 
National, Armco also reported lower 
earnings: down 4%, to $1.25 a share. 
In steel, as elsewhere in the economy, 
1957’s prosperity was clearly selec- 
tive, benefiting Bethlehem’ while 
mildly bypassing National and Arm- 
co. 
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How Glidden is growing with the 
rise in building materials sales! 


Through new and better products that help make home 
improvement and modernization easier and lower in 
cost, Glidden has become an integral, growing part of 
the expanding building materials industry. 


Soybean derivatives, developed by the Glidden 
Chemurgy Division, go into coatings for insulation board 
as well as nearly all the washable walJpaper produced 
in the United States. And they are used in many other 
ways from indoor plywood to floor coverings and paint. 

The Glidden Chemicals-Pigments-Metals Division is 
a leading supplier of white and colored pigments to the 
makers of products such as plastics, oilcloth, wallboard, 
acoustical tile and even draperies and fabrics. 


Manufacturers of rubber, plastics, paper, asphalt tile, 
protective coatings and numerous other products come 
to the Southern Chemical Division for ingredients 
derived from the pine tree. 

There is a Glidden paint to beautify and protect every 
surface inside or out. Stains and varnishes for furniture, 
gleaming enamels for appliances and kitchen cabinets 
—all are made by Glidden. 

So Glidden is growing with the rapidly expanding 
needs of the building materials industry. And this is 
typical of the way Glidden grows — through helping 
improve products, develop new ones or reduce costs 
for the growth industries Glidden serves. The Glidden 
Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





Soybean Derivatives; For Food Processors; 
Grain Merchandising Rest 3c s 


CORES: 
4 Glidden Mize 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; Al! Surfaces 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 
Naval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 


Pigments and Metal Powders 
for Industry 
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Sales in Millions 





PROFIT 
PLATEAU 


Giant duPont's quarterly reports 
are studied eagerly by analysts, 
but 1957's first quarter was no 














...it showed sharply higher sales, 
only a small rise in profit. 


CHEMICALS 


DU PONT IN 
PROFITLAND 


The big chemist’s first quar- 
ter points up industry’s stick- 
iest problem: mounting costs. 





“Now, here, you see, it takes all the 
running you can do to keep in the 
same place. If you want to get some- 
where else, you must run at least 
twice as fast as that!” 

—Through The Looking Glass 


Witmincton’s E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co.* last month was in as 
perplexing a spot as Alice ever was. 
After doing a good deal of running in 
the March quarter, it wound up last 
month practically in the same place 
it started from. While the big chem- 
ist’s net sales and operating revenues 
soared to a new quarterly high of 
$509 million, a fleet-footed 8.8% better 
than the first quarter a year ago, for 
all its hard running du Pont’s profits 
barely inched ahead of 1956’s March 
quarter. On a $41-million increase in 
sales and revenues, du Pont squeaked 
out only $4 million in additional net, 
for a total of $98.9 million. The high 


196: low aod Wen eis. Dividend (1868 swe. Tn: 
cated 1957 <i $6.50. 

(1856) : i $3.2. Total assets: $3.3 b hen. "richer 
sym 
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hurdle: costs and expenses ($345.7 
million), which climbed $29.1 million 
over the previous March quarter. 

Quarterly Quandary. As far as sales 
are concerned, March» quarters have 
always been hill & dale affairs for 
the big chemical complex (see chart). 
More serious, for the past three years 
du Pont’s profit line has been flatten- 
ing out. In his 1956 report to share- 
holders, President Crawford Greene- 
walt took note of du Pont’s dilemma, 
hoped that “cost inflation can be kept 
sufficiently within bounds to minimize 
further reduction of profit margin, 
while at the same time avoiding sub- 
stantial price increases.” 

But in the flood of first quarter re- 
ports last month, many showing sales 
up but net down, many another hard- 
running outfit besides du Pont was 
beginning to understand what the 
White Queen meant. 


RAILROADS 


LAST LAUGH 


Things were looking up last 
month for the Union Pacific’s 


oil and gas operations. 





A YEAR ago Wall Street security 
analysts quizzed Union Pacific* Pres- 
ident Arthur Stoddard about the 
prospects for UP’s oil and gas oper- 
ations, which had been steadily de- 
clining from 1953’s record $34 million. 
Stoddard insisted he was not greatly 
worried. UP’s new recovery meth- 
ods, predicted he, would serve at the 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
3134; low, 2649. Dividend (1956): $1.75. Indi- 
cated aa out: $1.60. Earnings per share 
ee $3 otal assets: $1.5 billion. Ticker 
sym 











UNION PACIFIC OIL WELL: 


very least to keep the company’s oil 
and gas profits steady, probably would 
eventually send them climbing up- 
wards again. 

“Stoddard has to be optimistic,” 
pooh-poohed one listener. “In my 
opinion the Union Pacific’s wells have 
seen their best days.” For a time it 
looked as if they had indeed. Last 
summer UP’s monthly oil and gas in- 
come shrank to a new low of $1.9 mil- 
lion. When 1956 ended, Stoddard re- 
ported UP’s profits were down 0.8% 
to $78.6 million, even though revenues 
had risen 1% to $514.3 million. 

This was due in part to the higher 
cost of railroad operations last year. 
But it was also, some analysts noted 
darkly, due in part to a further de- 
cline-in UP’s oil and gas profits—off a 
full 5% (to $26.6 million) for the 
year, 22.5% below the all-time high 
set in 1953. By and large the portent 
seemed ominous. 

But as it turned out, any mourning 
for the UP’s oil profits was somewhat 
premature. When Stoddard released 
UP’s first-quarter earnings last month, 
UP’s profits had risen 8%, and the 
bulk of the increase ($1.3 million out 
of $1.5 million) had come from higher 
oil and gas profits. The fact was— 
as Stoddard had hinted—that ever 
since last fall UP’s oil and gas in- 
come had been steadily rising from 
the low of $1.9 million in September. 
March’s $2.9 million was the heftiest 
monthly profit it had registered since 
October, 1954. 

Explained Stoddard: “The increase 
in the net income for oil is partly due 
to decreased drilling costs, partly to 
increased prices for crude having off- 
set the decline in production.” Ad- 
mittedly the improvement might 


prove temporary but it was welcome 
all the same. : 


















































PRESIDENT STODDARD: 


the mourning was premature 
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and the giant punch board 


This is a nuclear reactor. And neu- 
trons from the tons of pure uranium 
metal inserted in these holes produce 
radioisotopes — the strange and won- 
derful prizes of the atomic age. 

While these man-made radioactive 
materials have been available for only 
a short time in commercial quantities, 
they have already found a wide range 
of uses—in industry, in agriculture 
and in medicine where radioisotopes 
have practically replaced radium in 
the treatment of cancer. 

Every day new uses are being found 
for uranium in nuclear power devel- 
opments. To meet these present and 
future needs, Anaconda has developed 
reserves of millions of tons of urani- 
um ore. These reserves, together with 
new ore processing methods pioneered 
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by Anaconda at its Bluewater, New 
Mexico plant, have made Anaconda 
America’s leading producer of ura- 
nium concentrate. 


Other Anaconda products are also 
contributing to the expanding use of 
nuclear energy. Many are used in the 
actual production of radioisotopes, 
while lead—another metal produced 
in large quantity by Anaconda—is em- 
ployed as radiation shielding where- 
ever radioactive material is present. 


Anaconda’s role in nuclear energy 
is typical of the way in which its ex- 
tensive line of non-ferrous metals and 
metal products—the broadest combi- 
nation offered industry today—is con- 
tributing to America’s growth and 
progress. 
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in addition to these military aircraft, Westinghouse 
electrical systems are used in America’s first jet 
airliner, the Boeing 707, the Fairchild F-27, and 
the RCAF Canadair CL-28. 








Since World War ll, the Westinghouse Aircraft Equipment Department has designed and built more 
a-c electrical systems for aircraft than any other company in the world. These electrical systems 


The majority of 
use generating equipment 


If you are an engineer interested in working in this field, write W. J. Young, Box 989, Aircraft Equipment Department, Lima, Ohio 
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power the planes from nose to tail—including motors, rudders, fuel pumps, wing flaps, landing 
gear, navigational instruments, radio, radar, interior and exterior lights, fans, and biowers. 


America’s aircraft 


developed by Westinghouse 
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Another 50% advance in nickel industry’s production capacity 


Paced by Inco-Canada’s new developments in Manitoba, producers put 
1961 Free World nickel output at 650-675 million pounds a year—up 130% over 1951 


In 1951, the nickel industry of the Free 
World produced about 290 million 
pounds of nickel. 

Last year, the over-all output of the 
industry set a new record high of 450 
million pounds. 

This was an expansion of more than 
50% in five years: a substantial produc- 
tion boost that indeed benefited industry, 
but only after vital defense and 
government stockpile needs were given 
preference. 


New Inco-Canada developments 
help set new goals 

Right now Inco-Canada, with years of 

exploration behind the project, is push- 
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ing construction at its new Manitoba 
mines: developing in the far North a 
new, big-tonnage nickel-producing area. 


In Ontario, at the same time, Inco- 
Canada is continuing to expand its 
Sudbury capacity. 

In 1961, this should lift Inco-Canada’s 
nickel output to 385 million pounds a 
year. A hundred million more than in 
1956! 


With the steadily increasing capacity 


a, international Nickel 


el Company, Inc., is the U. S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
nada)—producer o 


The International Nick 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Ca 


of all Free World producers, in the next 
four years nickel production should be 
lifted to the all-time high of 650-675 
million pounds a year. 


With 1961 capacity anticipated at 
more than twice what it was in 1951— 
and with continuing exploration—nickel 
users are assured of more nickel in 
their future. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
New York S, N.Y. 


©1957,T.1.N.Co., Inc. 


f Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 


Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals 
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TEXTILES 


LOWENSTEIN’S 
LAMENT 


Textile troubles seem finally 
to have caught up with Leon 
Lowenstein. 


“Corton,” declared Chairman Leon 
Lowenstein of M. Lowenstein & Sons, 
Inc.,* seven years ago, “is king and 
is going to stay king.” ee by far the 
U.S.’ biggest producer of cotton cloth, 
Lowenstein seemed to be backed up 
by hard facts. From 1950 to 1955, 
while most textile makers were slip- 
ping badly, Lowenstein’s profits held 
remarkably steady. 

Letdown. But last month, when 
Lowenstein got around to giving his 
shareholders the news from his Man- 
hattan headquarters, he confessed 
that 1956 had been “a disappointing 
year.” This despite the fact that sales 
had received a $75-million boost from 
the output of six former Pacific Mills 
cotton plants Lowenstein purchased 
in December, 1955 for $37.5 million. 
As it turned out, profits, not sales, 
had provided the letdown. With a 
resounding thud, they dropped from 
1955’s $3.80 a share to $1.98, the lowest 
since 1949. 

Obviously, as the sales figures 
showed, cotton was still holding its 
own against rayon and other man- 
made fibers in the textile market- 
place. But in this roughly competi- 
tive market, Lowenstein had been 
caught in a classic cost-price half 
nelson. To keep their markets, Low- 
enstein and President Donald B. Tan- 
sill trimmed print cloth prices abcut 
10% last year, although raw cotton 
prices were down a bare 2%. At the 
same>time, Lowenstein had to give his 
textile workers a 10c hourly wage 
boost—a hard blow in an industry 
where labor costs run to 30% of sales. 

Also, Lowenstein’s capital gains 
from sales of surplus plants fell to 
$500,000 from $2.5 million the year 
before. On top of all this, a bitter 
and costly four-month strike closed 
down Lowenstein’s big printing and 
finishing plant at Rock Hill, S. C. 

Tarnished Mettle. Were 1956’s woes 
a sign that Cotton King Lowenstein’s 
crown has started to slip? Lowenstein 
himself was, typically, all optimism. 
“Economists,” said he, “have released 
statistics pointing out that current 
textile production facilities do not ex- 
ceed potential demand.” But econo- 
mists’ projections, however comfort- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): 


22; low, 18%. ane 1.50. 
cated 1957 se iat 20. Earnin \ r share 

(1956) : $205 million. 

Ticker oyubdl: 
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Lowenstein's Profit Lead 
Over Four-Competitor Average 


NARROWED 
LEAD 


Stocked against those of four big tex- 
tile competitors,* Lowenstein's profits 











1952 1953 194 1955 1958 
ing, pay neither bills nor dividends. 
Lowenstein’s balance sheet has al- 
ready lost some of its former crisp, 
well-pressed look. Its ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities had 
dropped at the 1956 year-end to 3.7 
to 1 from 6 to 1 in 1955. 

Traditionally Lowenstein has avoid- 
ed borrowing. But having gone to 
the well to pay for Pacific Mills and 
other acquisitions, Lowenstein now 
was $82.8 million in debt. That means 
he now must fork out $3.9 million 
(v.s. $1.1 million in 1955) every year 
in interest before he can spare any- 
thing for common dividends. As for 
Lowenstein’s common stock, it has 
dropped from a 1955 high of 31% to a 
recent 18%. 

Expansion & Contraction. Lowen- 
stein flatly predicts the company will 
do better in 1957. Nevertheless its 


LOWENSTEIN & FRIEND (N, Y.’S 
MAYOR WAGNER) 


1956 fall from fiscal grace proves one 
thing to Wall Street: that when an 
industry is in trouble, as textiles has 
been, it is not easy for a single com- 
pany to buck the trend. Nor is it 
always wise to expand, as Lowenstein 
did, in a contracting industry. 


OIL 


FISHING 
EXPEDITION 


Aramco’s big offshore strike, 
the first in the Middle East, 
opens up new riches in Araby. 


In THE blue coastal waters off Saudi 
Arabia last month, the American 
Arabian Oil Co. (Aramco) came to a 
long-awaited moment. For the first 
time in the Middle East, a major off- 
shore oilfield went into production. 
Thus at one stroke, U.S. oilmen moved 
a long way forward in proving some- 
thing they had long suspected: that 
under the placid waters of the Persian 
Gulf lie oil fields as rich as, or even 
richer than, the fabulous pools already 
tapped beneath the sands of Araby. 

Long before Aramco’s production in 
the offshore Safaniya field came in, 
rival oil giants were rushing offshore 
drilling of their own. Elsewhere ‘in 
the Persian Gulf, off the coast of 
Qatar, Shell was waiting for a re- 
placement for a drilling platform 
which foundered in a storm last 
winter. Off the Trucial Coast, British 
Petroleum and a French oil company 
have joined forces to drill their first 
exploratory offshore well. Italy’s ENI 
meanwhile is also dickering for leases 
off the Persian Coast. 

Such ventures are not undertaken 
lightly: compared with inland opera- 
tions in the Middle East, offshore 
drilling is fabulously expensive. 
Sometimes the bill runs to five or six 
times land-based costs. But clearly 
the big international oil companies 
think the game well worth the candle; 
unlike the mainland, offshore geology 
in the Middle East is relatively un- 
explored. 

‘How high the bill can run is al- 
ready evident in the Gulf of Mexico, 
where more than 100 offshore drilling 
rigs are now in use and the total in- 
vestment runs well past $1 billion. 
Yet this huge investment is not the 
main deterrent to Middle East oilmen 
in their offshore quest. Far more se- 
rious: an acute shortage of trained 
personnel, particularly those with off- 
shore drilling experience. Says one 
American oilman: “I have no doubt 
that the oil is there somewhere. But 
the technical problems are immense.” 
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For Forty Years our name has been 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation . . . more generally 
called “Union Carbide.” 

Now our company name will be Union Carbide Corporation. 

The change is in name only. The people of Union Carbide will 

continue to pioneer in developing and preducing carbons and 


gases, chemicals, plastics, alloys and nuclear energy. 


UCC’s principal divisions 
and subsidiaries include 
BAKELITE COMPANY 

ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 
Kemet COMPANY 

LinpE COMPANY 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Pyrorax Gas CORPORATION 
SILIcoNnEs DIVISION 

Union CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 
Union CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION CARBIDE DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


Union CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL 
ComMPANY 


Union CarBipe NUCLEAR CoMPANY 
Union CarBipE Ore COMPANY 
Union CARBIDE REALTY COMPANY 
Viskinc CoMPANY 

Write for free booklet 
and learn how UCC research can help 
you. Ask for “Products and Processes.” 


Union Carbide Corporation, Dept. E, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 


Titre]. 
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TEXTILES 


THE LION AND THE LAMB 


From an historic merger, Britain’s Courtaulds Lid. emerges as 
the world’s largest rayon producer. 


“On THE looms of Manchester,” a Brit- 
ish statesman once proclaimed, “are 
woven the fates of empires.” The tide 
of Manchester’s fortunes has long 
since ebbed, leaving behind two bitter 
rivals to dominate synthetic fiber pro- 
duction: big Courtaulds Ltd. (net 
tangible assets: $347.2 million), with 
a 75% lion’s share of British produc- 
tion, principally in viscose rayon; and 
ailing, erratic British Celanese ($61.6 
million assets), which trailed behind 
like Mary’s lamb as Britain’s largest 
producer of acetate yarn and staple. 
As contrary as day and night, they 
had only one thing in common:a long- 
standing and bitter mutual distrust. 

Two Diverging Threads. Last month, 
to the visible astonishment of Throg- 
morton Street, the lion lay down with 
the lamb. In a deal that the London 
Economist hailed as “the textile event 
of the year—indeed of the decade,” 
Courtaulds (rhymes with sore toes) 
got set to swallow up British Celanese. 
By courtesy, the deal was proclaimed 
as a merger. But through the polite 
verbiage of the official announcement, 
Courtaulds’ Chairman Sir John Han- 
bury-Williams clearly emerged as the 
dominant figure. 

For all the surprise—and rapid 
markup in British Celanese ordinary 
shares—the news occasioned, the 
merger was no sudden inspiration: it 
had been talked about for twenty 
years. But largely because of the per- 
sonalities involved, all previous tries 
had failed. In fact, when news of the 
merger leaked into City financial cir- 
cles earlier this year, it was shrugged 
off as “a most unlikely story.” 

The consolidation brings together in 
Courtaulds a $450.8-million assets 
colossus which will command a good 
90% of all British synthetics output. 
It also ties together two of Britain’s 
most colorful enterprises, whose his- 
tories until now have pursued highly 
divergent threads. 

Obstinacy & Black Crepe. Founded 
by the grandson of a French Huguenot 
émigré, Courtaulds began as a mer- 
chant silk house, later built its for- 
tunes on Victorian England’s addic- 
tion to black mourning crepe. But 
later an Edwardian innovation—rayon 
—caught directors’ eyes, and in 1904, 
against the advice of financial counsel, 
Courtaulds bought a process for mak- 
ing viscose fiber. Nothing could have 
been more prescient. By the 1920s, 
when clothing habits were swept by 
the rayon revolution, Courtaulds com- 
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-————NEW COLOSSUS——— 


Shown below ore the comparative 
standings and capitalizations of 
Courtaulds, Ltd., British Celanese, 


and ‘the surviving company. 
British 


Cel- New 
anese Company 


Courtaulds 


Net tangible assets $347 $62 $409 


(millions) 

Synthetic production* 337.5 67.5 405 
(millions of Ibs.) 

Net before taxes and $41.3 $4.6 
preferred dividends* 
(millions) 

Debt—as % of cap- 0% 
italization 


$45.9 


16% 


*estimated fiscal 1957 











manded a dominant share of the 
world’s rayon trade. 

Equally colorful—if less satisfactory 
to shareowners—was British Cel- 
anese’s erratic career. Founded to ex- 
ploit the patents of Swiss-born, 
French-educated Drs. Henri and 
Camille Dreyfus, who had invented a 
radical process for making acetate 
rayon, British Celanese was, in its 
early days, one of the most brilliant 
stars of the London Stock Ex- 
change. Later its luminosity somewhat 
dimmed. 

Partly because of acetate’s charac- 
teristics and higher cost, it trailed 
viscose rayon in popularity. The 
brothers Dreyfus also insisted on 
highly personal management, ran 
their own show. Thus while Cour- 
taulds gradually decentralized, British 


SIR JOHN HANBURY-WILLIAMS: 
a wolf at the door 


Celanese was always kept under a 
single tight and autocratic rein. 

Of the two companies, British Cela- 
nese is undoubtedly the weaker. As 
long as the brothers Dreyfus lived, 
the company obstinately remained 
committed solely to acetate. Only in 
the last year, after the death last Sep- 
tember of the surviving brother, Ca- 
mille, has British Celanese swallowed 
its pride and recognized changing 
times. It has not yet abandoned its 
damaging habit of competing with the 
very spinners and weavers who use 
its product—a practice which Cour- 
taulds has, for the most part, wisely 
shied clear of. But it has made a 
small start in nylon 6, under license 
from British Nylon Spinners, and ven- 
tured hesitantly into a triacetate fiber 
it calls Tricel. 

Courtaulds, by contrast, had long 
since branched out into nearly every 
form of synthetic fiber, as well as into 
cellophane. Courtaulds also owns a 
50% interest (with Imperial Chem- 
icals) in British Nylon Spinners, the 
largest producer of nylon in the 
United Kingdom. 


Wolf At The Door. For a company 
which at best can be considered only 
a rather limited success, British Cel- 
anese commanded a stiff price. At 
prevailing market quotations, Cour- 
taulds’ offer works out to roughly 
$54.6 million. It was a price which 
British Celanese’s directors were un- 
derstandably willing to accept. In 
recent months, the big acetate pro- 
ducer has faced some rough going. 
For the fiscal year ended in March, 
British Celanese’s profits before taxes 
and dividends were reported to have 
dropped by about one third. By con- 
trast, Courtaulds’ earnings were off 
only about one fifth. 

There were some compelling rea- 
sons for both companies to consider 
merger inescapable. For one thing, 
establishment of the proposed Euro- 
pean Common Market will put both 
companies to a stiff test both at home 
and on the Continent. For ‘another, 
British fiber producers hear a hun- 
gry wolf howling on their very door- 
step. Japanese textile producers, 
whose competition has long since 
knocked the legs out from under 
Manchester’s once-profitable cotton 
trade, are now readying a vigorous 
bid in synthetics. 


But this is not the only threat. 
Chemstrand, a joint venture of Amer- 
ican Viscose and Monsanto Chemical, 
is building a 10-million-pound Acrilan 
plant in Ireland. Meanwhile, Amer- 
ica’s largest rayon producer, American 
Viscose, has recently entered into an 
agreement with Britain’s smallish 
Harbens, Ltd., under which the Brit- 
ish firm will be able to produce in 
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Peter Robertson, Vice President in charge of Research 
and Planning (on the right) will govern over-all research 


policy and supervision of Republic’s new Central 
Research Laboratory which is expected to be completed 
late in 1957. Earle C. Smith, Chief Metallurgist of 
Republic Steel and one of the country’s outstanding 


metallurgists, will be the new laboratory’s Director of 
Research. Smith, a board member of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences and a member of the National Bureau of 
Standards Metallurgical Advisory Committee, was award- 
ed the Gold Medal of the American Society for Metals 
in 1946 for outstanding services to the metal industry. 


A CASE HISTORY FOR EVERY ORDER OF 
STEEL. From test tube to X-ray 
machine, steel is analyzed, stretched, 
pounded and crushed to guarantee 
the desired qualities. As many as 170 
different chemical determinations and 
metallurgical tests may be involved 
in making a ton of finished steel. 
More than 200 chemical and metal- 
lurgical department employees in the 
Chicago District Research Laborator- 
ies build a case history of each order. 
Such testing and analysis is invalu- 
able in providing data for research. 
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“Tl” FLIES HIGH. Titanium, or “Ti”, is in great 
demand for planes, ships and missiles, 
because it is about half the weight of stain- 
less steel; roughly, twice as strong as alumi- 
num, and practically immune to corrosion. 
At Republic’s Titanium Research Laboratory 
in Canton, new titanium alloys of better 
physical qualities are being developed to 
provide greater operating efficiencies. Pres- 
ent work envisions entirely new markets... 
tremendous strides are already being made 
in testing the use of titanium in the process- 
ing industries, notably chemical. 





“HURRICANE TRUSCON” TESTS WIN- 
DOWS FOR THE FUTURE. A wind cham- 
ber has been developed by the 
Truscon Division at Youngstown, 
Ohio, to create the static equivalent 
of a 150-mile-an-hour hurricane. 
Artificial wind and rain test the latest 
designs in stainless steel panels and 
windows like those used in New 
York’s stainless steel clad Socony 
Mobil Building. 
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Steel Research: 


Republic Steel’s Investment in the Future 


To help meet the insatiable 
craving of millions of Ameri- 
cans for second cars, portable 
TV sets, air-conditioned homes, 
and the last word in work-sav- 
ing appliances, the steel indus- 
try will have to increase. its 
production by 20% during the 
next ten years. 


To expand on the soundest 
basis, Republic will intensify 
its scrutiny of raw materials, 
the coke oven, the blast fur- 
nace and the open hearth, as well as alternate processes of 
production, to see if new and less costly ways of making 
better steels can be discovered. 


Atomic Energy Can Cut the Cost 
of Making Steel 


It’s quite possible that atomic power can be used to heat the 
air that goes into a blast furnace. Higher operating temper- 
atures could be achieved. Less coke would be needed. “Top 
gases” would be used to run turbines for generating elec- 
tricity. Since it takes a ton of coal to produce a ton of steel, 
and coal production costs have been going up, atomic energy 
may be an important factor in future steel economics. 

In addition to these new ways to make steel, Republic is 
searching for new alloys to solve the ever-changing problems 
of our advancing economy. 


New “Center” Is Expansion 
of Present Research 


This look at the efficiency of present-day steelmaking, and 
the search for new types of alloys, are two of the long- 
range objectives of Republic Steel’s new “Research Center” 
at Independence, Ohio. 


WORLD’S SMALLEST 
BROADCASTING STATION 
weighs 10 ounces, It sends 
out radio waves that can 
measure steel fractures 
only .012 of an inch deep 
and broadcasts the results 
to a receiver 20 feet away. 
Republic is also working 
with radioactive isotopes 
to measure blast-furnace 
efficiency. Continued proc- 
ess analysis and improve- 
ment is part of the over-all 
program of Republic’s 
Electrical Laboratory in 
Cleveland. 
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Only twenty minutes by car 

from downtown Cleveland, a 

multi-million-dollar laboratory 

is being built by Republic on 

a one-hundred-twelve-acre site 

of green, gently rolling hills. 

This modern building will 

bring together for the first time 

in the Cleveland area a number 

of Republic’s different inte- 

grated research activities. The 

“Center” will supplement the 

work being done on basic 

steels, electronics and building 

materials in existing laboratories at Canton, Chicago, Youngs- 

town and Massillon. Covering more than 100,000 square 

feet, the new laboratory will house some 150 scientists and 

technicians who will concern themselves with both basic and 
developmental research. 


Basic Research 


The first section will shelter the fundamentalists—the metal- 
lurgists, engineers, physicists, mathematicians and chemists. 
They will search for new basic scientific data on the physical, 
chemical and crystallographic properties of various metals. 
For this work a complete chemical laboratory, with apparatus 
for determining the gases within metals, is provided, as well 
as such specialized research tools as X-ray diffraction equip- 
ment, spectrographs, electron microscope, and facilities for 
preparation of specimens, microscopic examination 
and photography. 


Metals that Won’t Melt? 


The second, or “Development” section, will house the 
development researchers. The experimental section will con- 
tain corrosion-testing equipment and laboratories for both 
metallic and non-metallic coatings and materials. In one 
direction their labors will range over such projects as the 
investigation of more efficient steelmaking materials. 
Materials like the “cermets”. Cermets, ceramic metal alloys, 
are an entirely new family of materials. Because of their 
ability to withstand heat as high as 3100 degrees F. (steel 
softens at 1200 degrees F.) or even higher, cermets might 
line the atomic blast furnaces of the future. In another direc- 
tion, the development scientists will experiment extensively 
on such things as titanium, powdered metals, direct-reduction 
of ore, chemicals, and plastics, and ore beneficiation. 

Now, for the first time, Republic will consolidate the work 
being done on product development; on improving the effi- 
ciency of existing operations; on the development of radically 
new steelmaking processes; and on fundamental research. 

The continuing search for new ways of making things 
better is basic to Republic’s growth. By expanding its research 
activities, Republic has demonstrated its confidence in the 
future. New products, and new ways of making steel will 
produce more jobs, even whole new industries, for a grow- 
ing, confident economy. 
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$696,000,000 
for industrial expansion 


Ohio Edison System Service Area 


It is not without justification that this area has come 
to be known as THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 


Indicative of the high level of productivity achieved by this area’s 
many diversified industries is the fact that electricity sales to indus- 
trial customers in 1956 by the Ohio Edison System (Ohio Edison Co. 
and its subsidiary, Pennsylvania Power Co.) set a new record, despite 
the adverse effects of the five-week nationwide steel strike. 


In the two years, 1955-1956, 33 nationally known con- 
cerns announced their intention to establish new plants 
or to substantially enlarge existing plants at 41 local- 
ities in the area. These projects, each estimated to 
require an outlay of $1,000,000 or more, call for total 
expenditures of approximately $595,000,000 and employ- 
ment of more than 36,000 people. Construction is under 
way on most of them, some are nearing completion, 
while others are already in limited production. 


The Companies’ construction activities are 
keeping ahead of this expanding economy. In 
the period since the end of World War II, 
generating capacity of the Edison System has 
more than doubled, and work now in progress, 
when completed in 1961, will make the System 
capacity 344 times what it was in 1945. Expen- 
ditures for additions and improvements to 
System property in 1956 were $51,886,013.00. 


These are highlights from Ohio Edison Company’s Annual Report 


to stockholders. For a copy of the Annual Report write L. I. Wells, 
Secretary, Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


General Offices + Akron 8, Ohio 





England any of Avisco’s patented 
yarns under license. Du Pont is also 
reportedly ready to invade Northern 
Ireland with new cellophane produc- 
tion, a field in which Courtaulds has 
an important interest. It is also ru- 
mored to include nylon production in 
its plans, a development which would 
mean direct competition with British 
Nylon Spinners. 


Imperial Preference. Such threats in- 
volve serious blows to both Cour- 
taulds’ pride and its pocketbook. The 
big British rayon producer has never 
forgotten that it controlled vast Amer- 
ican Viscose until the war, when 
Britain’s need for dollars forced sale 
of its holdings. At each postwar an- 
nual meeting, Courtaulds’ chairman 
has taken time to lament that loss. 


It is no secret that Courtaulds’ di- 
rectors are eager to recoup their old 
position in world markets. Even now, 
their interests abroad are consider- 
able. On the Continent, Courtaulds 
operates a subsidiary in France, has 
a half-interest in a German viscose 
producer, and controls an important 
share in Italy’s Snia Viscosa. But the 
prime focus of Courtaulds’ ambitions 
is thought to be in North America, 
where it owns Courtaulds (Canada) 
Ltd. outright, and has more recently 
made a wedge in the American mar- 
ket with a large plant in Alabama. 
By consolidation at home, Courtaulds 
is thought to be readying a spring- 
board for further aggressive ventures 
abroad. 


Noli Me Tangere. The merger, how- 
ever, would never have had a chance 
but for the fact that heavy death 
duties on the estate of Henri Dreyfus 
virtually ended family control of 
British Celanese. The subsequent 
death of brother Camille last Septem- 
ber also removed another obstacle: an 
undying family distrust of Courtaulds. 
The Dreyfuses had considered their 
method of making acetate as undi- 
videdly their own, obstinately spent 
millions in sterling fighting encroach- 
ments up and down the law courts. 
Most dramatic case of all: against 
Courtaulds itself, an action Henri 
Dreyfus bitterly appealed to the 
House of Lords before giving up. 

From the merger Courtaulds 
emerges with a virtual monopoly of 
all man-made fiber production in the 
United Kingdom, except in nylon and 
the newer synthetics (about 10% of 
all British fiber production), where it 
is nothing like as strong. Chemically, 
Courtaulds’ viscose and Celanese’s 
acetate facilities make a neat fit. Fi- 
nancially, the meshing is not quite so 
easy, but there should be considerable 
room for eliminating duplications in 
both staff and plant. 

Recent improvements in acetate 
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Part of Harold Branson’s job as an accountant at Standard Oil is to help prepare our annual report. 
He is shown here reviewing figures with an associate, Miss Blanche Poljak. 


Will you do us a favor? 


A.most anywhere you go you can get into a lively and 
interesting discussion by bringing up business and profits. 
Try it some time. Then listen to the variety of opinions— 
and so often, the absence of facts. 

Most people are naturally interested in business, what 
business does with the money it takes in, how much of that 
money is profit, and what happens to the profit. 

We want you to know the facts about our company. That’s 


why we publish this report each year for the information of 
our customers, our friends and neighbors in Midwest and 
Rocky Mountain states. It tells you exactly what happened 
to the money that Standard Oil and its subsidiary com- 
panies took in last year. 

You can do us a favor by reading it...and by passing 
along some of the information you read here the next time 
a discussion starts about business and profits. 


You are welcome to a copy of our 1956 Annual Report as long as the supply lasts. 
Just write to Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois. 


1. Things we bought and used...58.7% 


Most of the money went for things we had to buy, such as crude 
oil, materials and services, plus charges made for wear and tear. 
Our company is one of America’s largest buyers of goods and serv- 
ices from other companies. We buy everything from paper clips to 
structural steel from more than 32,000 independent companies in 
hundreds of American communities. 


2. Wages, salaries, benefits ...16.0% 


Then there were wages, salaries and benefits for our 52,000 
employees. Standard Oil employees enjoy one of the broadest, most 
progressive employee benefit programs in any industry. More than 
94% of our eligible employees are participating in savings plans to 
which the company contributes. 


3. Taxes paid...18.6% 


The tax collector got his share, too. We paid national, state and 
local governments $89,130,000 in 1956. In addition, there were the 
many “hidden” taxes everyone pays, and the direct taxes placed on 
gasoline. These total direct taxes which we collected from cus- 
tomers and paid to government agencies amounted to $326,779,000. 


4. Profits paid to owners...2.5% 

After all operating expenses and taxes were paid, 6.7% was left. 
This is called profit. A part of this or 2.5% of our total income, went 
as dividends to our 143,200 shareholder-owners. Dividends paid in 
1956, including the market value on the date of distribution of the 
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special fourth-quarter dividend in Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) stock, amounted to $2.31 per share. And our company has 
paid dividends every year for 63 years. 


5. Profits used for improvement...4.2% 


To serve you better, all the rest of our profits, or 4.2% of our total 
income, was plowed back into new facilities such as oil wells, 
refineries, research laboratories, transportation equipment and 
service stations. Since the end of World War II, we have spent 
about $2,300,000,000 to help meet the growth in demand and to 
bring you new and constantly improved products. 


6. You're the boss 


All the money we took in has been accounted for. At our service 
stations, our plans and our investments face the final test...for 
our millions of customers are the bosses. To make high quality 
petroleum products more easily available to our customers, last 
year alone we spent more than $37 million on bulk plants, ware- 
houses, service stations. 


% What makes a company a good citizen? 

Well, one quality of good citizenship is frankness—with employees, 
stockholders, customers, the public. Because we, af Standard Oil, believe 
that frankness prevents mi derstandings, we publish reports to our 
neighbors in advertisements like this so that you will know how we work, 
something about our Standard Oil family, and the part we play in the 
economic well-being of the communities in which we live and work. 
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technology and the resulting fiber, 
however, have enhanced its strategic 
importance. And in this respect, the 
takeover of British Celanese was 
probably a highly advantageous deal. 
Acetate capacity costs considerably 
more than viscose capacity. Even at 
the stiff price Courtaulds had to pay 
for British Celanese, it probably thus 
picked up acetate capacity consider- 
ably cheaper than it could have built 
new plants of its own. 


OIL 


THE QUIET MAN 


Crude-oil-rich Amerada’s 
boss is easy enough to talk to 
—but he leaves a lot unsaid. 


STOCKHOLDERS who want to have a 
word with Alfred Jacobsen, chairman 
of Amerada Petroleum Corp.,* have 
no difficulty doing so. Unlike most 
corporate brass, he is never farther 
than the nearest telephone, even to 
strangers. There are no secretaries 
to hurdle: Jacobsen always answers 
his own telephone. 

The Big Pool. But there is one sub- 
ject Jacobsen will never talk about: 
Amerada’s huge oil & gas reserves. 
Pressed repeatedly by stockholders 
for some estimate of them early this 
month, Amerada’s boss returned a 
polite but firm answer. “As a matter 
of policy,” he said, “we do not make 
figures public on our reserves.” 

One thing is sure: they are im- 
mense. Lacking firm figures on this 
big pool, Wall Street has devised its 
own answer. Typical estimate: some- 
where between 900 million and one 
billion barrels of oil reserves, up- 
wards of 3.5 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas. 

As raw figures, these estimates 
mean little. What ranks Amerada 
fourth among the favorite fifty stocks 
held by investment companies, are 
some further fascinating computa- 
tions. Using a standard yardstick, by 
which gas reserves are translated into 
“oil” at the rate of 25,000 cu. ft. of 
gas per barrel of oil, that means 
some 165 barrels of oil behind each 
of Amerada’s 6,309,400 outstanding 
shares. With Amerada selling around 
122 early this month, the market thus 
values Amerada’s reserves at a mere 
74c per barrel. 

The Dog's Tail. By design, Amerada 
pays only a skimpy $2 dividend. For 
Jacobsen, immediate income is less 
important than building up Amerada’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high 
12614; low, 10444. ees (1956): $2. Indi- 


cated 1957 Earnings r share 
(1956) : $4.20. otal asse assets: $146 Inillion. Tick- 
er sy BR. ARC 
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CAMILLE DREYFUS: 
his clan had a long memory 


underground equity. Some _ stock- 
holders have suggested regular stock 
dividends instead of cash, but Jacob- 
sen is against it. Stock dividends, ex- 
plained he last month, merely dilute 
equity. “They are,” he added, “some- 
thing like cutting off an inch of a 
dog’s tail, and then giving him the 
piece of tail to make him think you 
are giving him a bone.” 


CONTAINERS 


WHO’S FIRST? 


With his Dixie Cup deal last 
month, Canco’s Bill Stolk 
took a big stride in the foot- 
steps of Concan’s Lucius Clay. 





For many years tall, affable master 
salesman William Stolk could boast 
that his American Can Co.* made 
more metal cans than anybody in the 
U.S., including—by a wide margin— 
its New York neighbor and biggest 
rival, Continental Can Co.+ Last year, 
however, Continental’s chairman, for- 
mer army general Lucius Clay, 
brought his offensive strategy into 
full play. With 13 companies already 
added to Concan’s string since he as- 
sumed command in 1950, General 
Clay struck boldly and tellingly in 
1956. He merged Robert Gair, maker 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
44%; low, 39%. Dividend (1956): $2. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1956) : $2.87. Total assets: $500 million. Tick- 
er symbol: 


tTraded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 

low, 425%. Dividend (1 - ose. Indi- 
$1.80. Earnin r share 
Total assets: million. 


cated 1957 sia. Tota 
(1956) : 
Ticker a 


of folding cartons, shipping contain- 
ers and kraft bags into Concan, took 
over Hazel-Atlas, glass container 
manufacturer, as well. Through these 
mergers Clay lifted his sales from 
$666 million to over $1 billion. In so 
doing he finally passed American Can, 
whose 1956 sales were just $772 
million. 

Not Impressed. All along Lucius 
Clay insisted he was seeking corpor- 
ate stability, not mere size. “These 
acquisitions,” said he, “were not made 
merely to increase volume .. . [they] 
fit into a program designed to give 
Continental Can Co. a well-rounded 
operation . . . in the broad fields of 
packaging.” 

Whatever Clay’s motives, Bill Stolk 
lost no time letting it be known 
around the industry that Continental’s 
new heft did not impress him. “Con- 
tinental will still be second to some- 
body else in every container field,” 
he reportedly declared, comfortable in 
the knowledge that his Canco made 
45% of the nation’s tin cans to Con- 
can’s 33%. 

Merger Trail. Nevertheless, Bill 
Stolk quietly hit the merger trail 
himself. Last year he picked up four 
companies making plastic and metal 
tubes, closures and coatings. Then, 
last month he stole a big march on 
strategist Clay. Rushing to a press 
conference after Canco’s annual meet- 
ting (and after the New York Stock 
Exchange had shut down trading for 
the day), Bill Stolk announced his 
biggest acquisition yet. He revealed 
that American Can would pay some 
$73 million in Canco stock for the 
Dixie Cup Co., whose 1956 sales of 
$53 million made it second only to 
Lily Tulip in paper containers. “Our 
acquisition of Dixie is in line with 
Canco’s program of widening its 
product lines in fields that hold real 
promise of future development,” he 
sfated. It sounded much like Lucius 
Clay’s philosophy of building a 
rounded product line in the entire 
container field. “Bill Stolk,” remarked 
one industry colleague, “just doesn’t 
like to be second.” 

Second Fiddle. At last report, Stolk 
was chortling over his Dixie deal and 
dickering for a paper mill with forest 
reserves to supply both Canco’s own 
350,000 ton per year paper needs and 
those of its proposed latest acquisi- 
tion. Even with improved sales and 
earnings from Canco’s support, Dixie 
would hardly close the gap between 
Canco and billion-dollar Concan. But 
Bill Stolk had emphasized once again 
that his bigger rival was still second 
fiddle in the major product lines; if 
the Dixie deal goes through, Stolk’s 
new division will easily eclipse Con- 
tinental’s paper container division, 
both in sales and profits. 
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DOUBLE-EDGED INVESTMENTS 


CoNnvVERTIBLE debentures are a type of security that cuts two ways. Being bonds, they 
bear a fixed rate of interest, which the company must pay regularly in good times and 
bad. Like all bonds they have the further advantage of falling due on a specified date, 
which means that the holder has a reasonable assurance of eventually getting at least 
his original investment back no matter what happens to the economy. 
But convertible debentures also have many of the advantages of common stock. Be- 
ing convertible, they can be traded for common stock at the holder’s option. This means 
that an investor, in a sense, can have his cake and eat it, too; he retains the relative 
safety bonds afford, yet has the option to switch into common stock at any time. 
Convertible debentures carry a kind of leverage, too. Once the common stock sells 
higher than the conversion price, the price of convertible bonds usually reflects all 
further increases in the common stock price. Consider, for example, a $1000 bond con- 
vertible into 50 shares of common. As long as the common stock sells below 20, the bonds 
probably will not sell much above par. 
point rise in the common adds a cool $50 to the price of the bond. This explains the hefty 
premium over par investors pay for such convertibles, listed below, as Inland Steel and 
General Dynamics. 





Current 
Convertible Bond Current’ Yield wversion Conversion 
Worth Rate = $100 
in ds* 
Allegheny-Ludium Steel 
Cv. Sub. 4s, 1981 116% 3.44 109.44 1.82 
American Machine & Foundry 
Cv. Sub. 4%s, 1981 117% 3.83 119.62 3.20 
Cv. Sub. 5s, 1977 108 4.63 97.56 2.61 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Cv. 3%s, 1967 132% 2.93 122.65 0.69 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Cv. Inc. 4%s, 2010 80 5.63 45.38 1.00 
Cv. Fixed Inc. 
“A” 4¥s, 2010 754 5.96 45.38 1.00 
Bethlehem Steel 
Cv. 3%s, 1980 144 2.26 128.34 2.76 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Cv. Sub. 5s, 1972 109% 4.57 101.55 2.11 
Burlington Industries 
Cv. Sub. 4%s, 1975 78% 5.40 63.27 5.56 
Capital Airlines 
Cv. Sub. 44s, 1976 79 5.38 59.64 3.00 
Carrier Corp. 
Cv. Sub. 4%s, 1982 109 3.79 92.21 1.60 
Celotex 
Cv. Sub. 4s, 1976 87% 4.72 65.35 2.05 
Chi. Milw., St.P. & Pac. 
Gen. Inc. Cv. 4%s, 2044 61 7.38 18.13 1.00 
Chicago & North Western 
Cv. Inc. 4%s, 1999 69% 6.48 51.20 1.50 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Cv. 4%s, 1977 101% 4.82 95.34 3.33 
Columbia Gas System 
Cv. Sub. 3%s, 1964 129 2.71 130.35 7.50 
Combustion Engineering 
Cv. Sub. 3%s, 1981 10934 3.08 104.50 3.33 
Consolidated Edison 
Cv. 4%, 1972 109% 4.12 97.00 2.20 
Continental Baking 
Cv. Sub. 35%s, 1980 103 3.52 102.41 3.08 
Dayton Rubber . 
Cv. Sub. 5%4s, 1972 95% 5.48 83.15 4.08 
Detroit Edison 
Cv. 3%s, 1971 122 3.07 129.19 3.25 
Douglas Aircraft ; 
Cv. Sub. 4s, 1977 105% 3.79 82.43 1.05 
Dow Chemical 
Cv. Sub. 3s, 1982 134 2.24 135.08 2.17 
Dresser Industries 
Cv. Sub. 4s, 1969 110 3.75 99.19 1.82 
Fruehauf Trailer 
Cv. Sub. 4s, 1976 79 5.05 73.67 3.73 
Cv. Sub. 3%s, 1975 106 3.54 108.63 5.50 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Cv. Sub. 44s, 1976 115 3.70 111.64 2.69 
General American Transportation 
Cv. Sub. 4s, 1981 114% 3.49 109.73 1.33 





But once the common passes 20, each one- 





Common 
Current Current Stock 
Convertible Bond Price Yield Conversion Conversion 
Worth ee $100 
In ids* 

General Dynamics 

Cv. 3%s, 1975 130% 2.69 130.05 2.02 
General Telephone 

Cv. 4s, 1971 104% 3.84 91.80 2.04 
W. R. Grace & Co. 

Cv. Sub. 3s, 1975 107% 3.26 101.18 1.90 
1-T-E Circuit Breaker 

Cv. Sub. 4%s, 1982 109% 3.89 102.50 2.50 
Inland Steel 

Cv. 3%s, 1972 150% 2.16 165.85 1.89 
International Minerals & Chemical 

Cv. Sub. 3.65s, 1977 95 3.84 57.50 2.00 
Libby, McNeil & Libby 

Cv. 5s, 1976 99% 5.01 82.81 6.76 
Lockheed Aircroft 

Cv. Sub. 3%s, 1980 101% 3.69 93.48 2.06 
Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 

Cv. Sub. 4%s, 1981 79% 5.51 66.31 3.49 
R. H. Macy & Co 

Cv. Sub. 5s, 1977 105% 4.76 93.52 3.13 
Merritt, Chapman & Scott 

Cv. Sub. 4%s, 1975 87% 5.16 85.68 4.08 
National Cash Register 

Cv. Sub. 4%s, 1981 120 3.75 105.69 1.85 
National Tea 

Cv. Sub. 3%s, 1980 93 3.76 72.68 1.90 
Niagara Mohawk Power 

Cv. 45s, 1972 11 4.17 96.48 3.15 
Northrop Aircraft 

Cv. Sub. 4s, 1975 94% 4.23 88.27 3.64 
Pacific Petroleums 

Cv. Sub. 5s, 1977 135 3.70 134.13 5.26 
Phillips Petroleum 

Cv. Sub. 44s, 1987 113 3.76 98.00 2.00 
RCA 

Cv. Sub. 3%s, 1980 96% 3.62 71.50 2.00 
Scott Paper 

Cv. Sub. 3s, 1971 96% 3.10 71.83 1.30 
Sealright Oswego Falls Corp. 

Cv. Sub. 44s, 1976 92 4.62 73.75 2.50 
Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Cv. Sub. 4%s, 1986 114% 3.81 103.38 1.54 
Southern Calif. Edison 

Cv. Sub. 3%s, 1970 111% 2.91 117.08 2.33 
Southern Natural Gas 

Cv. 4%s, 1973 148 3.04 150.83 3.57 
Standard Oil (ind.) 

Cv. 3%s, 1982 125% 2.49 124.20 2.30 
Textron Inc. 

Cv. Sub. 5s, 1971 70 7.14 51.87 3.64 
United Artists 

Cv. Sub. 6s, 1969 94 6.38 94.01 4.76 
Vanadium Corp. of America 

Cv. Sub. 4%s, 1976 107% 3.95 86.45 1.90 
Wheeling-Steel 

Cv. Sub. 3%s, 1975 107% 3.49 98.10 1.74 


*Viewed another way, this figure indicates the amount added to the value of a $100 bond by a one point change in the price of the common stock. 
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EXTRA DIVIDEND 


W hat is a stock exchange list- 
ing worth? More than you’d 
think, replies Keith Funston. 


















Not every corporate giant that could 
qualify seeks a stock exchange list- 
ing.* For some, it is because man- 
agement insists that its stock gets 
better “sponsorship” in off-board mar- 
kets. For others, it is merely reluct- 
ance to meet the big exchanges’ “full 
disclosure” requirements. 

















































CAN WE KNOW 
OUR PAST LIVES? 


Does personality survive death? Do experi- 
ences of past lives cling to our consciousness 
—as the scent ofa flower lingers on? There are 
mistakes you could avoid—things you could 
do differently—if you could be certain. Have 
you felt strangely unlike yourself—more like 
someone else—with different inclinations and 
personality? Do new places and faces seem 
oddly familiar? 


THIS Free BOOK TELLS 


Do not let hypocrisy and prejudice deny you 
the ¢ruth about yourself. You can live more 
fully, wpm y Mn © if you use all the Cosmic 

wers and faculties of your being. Write the 
a tesasione (not a religion) for a free copy of 


book;"The Mastery of Life.” Address scribe: A.P.A. 


Ghe ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (4.M.0.R.C) CALIF, 








Have You Seen This Prize-Winning 


FORBES Book... 
“The Best Things 
in Life’? 

HARRY HEPNER shows you how to 


outwit your worries and develop a ca- 
pacity to enjoy life—in his book that 
won the B. C. Forbes Prize Book 
Award, “THE BEST THINGS IN 
LIFE.” Hailed as another “Peace of 
Mind.” Once you read a copy, you'll 
want extras to share with your friends. 
On sale at leading book stores, $3.95, 
or direct from publisher. 


For your copy of Harry Hepner’s 
“The Best Things in Life” simply re- 
turn this ad with $3.95 (in N.Y.C. add 
3% sales tax) and your name and 
address to: 


FORBES Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
H6004 











But if some corporate brass count 


the value of a listing lightly, most in- 


vestors clearly do not. As the judg- 
ment of the marketplace shows, 
stockholders place a solid value on 
the ready marketability an exchange 
listing insures for their securities. 
Other things being equal, Wall Street 
has long observed, a listed issue will 
normally outpace an unlisted rival in 
the give & take of trading. 

Listing also pays an extra dividend 
to companies—and thus to their stock- 
holders—when industry wants to raise 
new capital through sale of securities. 
Reason: listed companies enjoy con- 
siderably lower underwriting fees 
when it comes time to go to the well 
for new money. That much Wall 
Street moneymen have long known. 
But just how much the saving 
amounted to has been less clear—un- 
til last month, when Stock Exchange 
President Keith Funston, speaking in 
New Orleans, produced some startling 
statistics. Among them: 

@ On a $4 billion sampling of secu- 
rities sold by corporations in 1955, it 
cost unlisted companies $5.65 in un- 
derwriting fees for each $100 worth 
of stock sold; NYSE companies paid 
only $2.57 per $100. 

® Corporation giants with assets in 
excess of $500 million saved even 
more; costs on their stock offerings 
ran two thirds lower than for other 
companies. 

® Small companies also benefited 
handsomely from their listings: firms 
with assets under $25 million paid 
25% less for new financing. 

Concluded Funston: “If for every 
million dollars raised through the sale 
of new stock, a company can save al- 
most $31,000 [by being listed], then a 
major element has been added to its 
financing decisions.” Such savings, 
said he, are statistics which “no cost- 
conscious executive can overlook.” 
And, he might have added, no cost- 
conscious investor either. 


*Among the notable holdouts: Tennessee 
Gas Transmission, Kaiser Steel, Time, Inc., 
M. A. Hanna. 





SHIPPING 


ROUGH SEAS 


One day American-Hawaiian 

Steamship’s hopes are way 

up, the next they are way 
down. 


Few small companies have been in 
the news more in recent years than 
the $33-million (assets) American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co.* Since 1953, 
the company has liquidated its main 
business of operating intercoastal 
ships, undergone a proxy fight and 
played with an ambitious plan to 
build giant roll-on, roll-off vessels 
capable of carrying 570 truck trailers 
each at the high speed of 25 knots. 

Traders were intrigued by the profit 
possibilities of the roll-on, roll-off 
ships. When the news came out, they 
bid the shares (all but 150,000, or 58% 
of which are owned by tanker king 
Daniel Ludwig) from 624 to 131% in 
a matter of months. 

Then the scheme began springing 
leaks. Some directors suggested the 
company might do better to liquidate 
and pass its cash out to stockholders. 
The company later feared it would 
have trouble getting the necessary 
government financing. Nevertheless, 
American- Hawaiian plowed ahead 
with the idea, last month finally 
opened bids for construction of the 
novel ships. 

The lowest bidder turned out to be 
Newport News Shipbuilding, which 
had underpriced both Bethlehem 
Steel and New York Shipbuilding. 
But even the lowest bid was not very 
low. Newport had offered to build 
eight 25-knot ships for $204 million— 
or ten 18-knotters for a total cost of 
$196 million. 

This was a great deal more than the 
approximately $11.5 million per vessel 
that American-Hawaiian had counted 
on paying. Once more stockholders’ 
hopes plunged. “I don’t think,” ad- 
mitted executive vice president M. J. 
(Bill) Frechie, “that we can now say 
whether the concept is as attractive 

. we have to determine if there is 
any economic feasibility with this 
project.” 

The company last month was not 
yet ready to drop the plan, but 
Frechie was carefully coppering his 
bets. Said he to American-Hawaiian’s 
somewhat dismayed stockholders: “We 
have the alternative of selecting any 
of a number of other projects or the 
company could be liquidated.” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
135; low, 112. Dividend (1 ): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1956): $8.63. Total assets: 4 million. 
Ticker > AHS. 
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RICHFIELD 
1956 


a corporation serving 


the fast-growing 
far west 





For a copy of our 

1956 annual report. 
Write: Secretary 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
555 South Flower St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1966 AND DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 1956 1955 LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Cash and Government securities... $ 23,238,322 $ 27,655,825 Current liabilities $ 26,880,339 
Accounts receivable (net) poe pe Long term debt 81,000,000 
Investments and advances (net).... 8,854,177 7,017,494 Stockholders’ equity: 
‘ ‘ Capital stock 74,699,277 
Properties, plant and equipment : : 
(net) 199,813,469 192,329,432 Earnings employed in the 
Deferred charges 5,389,941 5,086,892 _134,483,756 _ 121,910,135 
$317,166,661 $304,489,751 $317,166,661 $304,489,751 

















INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEARS 19656 AND 1966 
OperaTING STATISTICS — BARRELS 


’ . 1956 1955 
Producti f crude oil —gross 
Western Menniaseere 26,723,000 Gross operating income $254,043,152 $245,295,088 
Eastern Hemisphere 1,500,000 Costs and expenses _ 211,434,386 196,224,541 
Production of crude oil —net $ 42,608,766 $ 49,070,547 
Western Hemisphere 20,729,000 Intesest expense end 
Phage mero saihaney Pepe nonoperating income—net .. (1,535,145) __ (1,561,099) 
Sales of refined products 50,876,000 si . ore Sea 
Provision for Federal 
taxes on income __ 14,500,000 __ 17,900,000 
Net income $ 26,573,621 


RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 


Executive offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
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And Wholly-Owned Subsidiary Companies 
Hlatement of Consolidated Jneome 


Three Months Ended March 31, 1957 


NET SALES AND OPERATING REVENUES......................0.eeeeeees $36,446,000 


Cost of goods sold and operating expenses, selling, general and administrative expenses, 
CORTOTI, ITI GUE GURUFUMIIUIORE own. nw. eccnevensceccsesecsreseces 34,557,000 


Profit from operations ................... wee ie PRAM wy eB AE: 1,889,000 





















NE saecaisih'pio.s siowg cnt s.0 ss chden Ke «oq Ghe MEAs e wae eeaaie TERE 113,000 

2,002,000 
PE GOP SUEUR GRENIER... ccc cccescccesccveccsncdetesecescacteesenerss ___ 719,000 
NET INCOME exclusive of extraordinary profit (shown below).................... 1,263,000 


Extraordinary and non-recurring profit 


Profit on sale of property under sale and lease-back agreement, less 
additional corporate expenses resulting from such sale and applicable 
TE. 6s cosa weahabnae anv cuscubines eee eaeien $748,000 


Less portion of such profit after applicable taxes deferred pending 
realization 











Profit on sale of certain assets of a subsidiary and its operation... .. __ 227,000 





610,000 
NET INCOME ana extraordinary and non-recurring profit ...................... $ 1,893,000 


EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 


On earnings after provision of $173,000 for Preferred Stock cash dividends but before 
extraordinary and non-recurring profit .... 


From extraordinary and non-recurring profit............. 0.0... ccc cece eee eee eeees 14. 









Based on an average of 4,253,650 shares outstanding 
during the quarter ended March 31, 1957. 


Othe: Financial Highligh us 


March 31, 1957 






eer amy $ 73,358,000 
ED 0.5 5's saving osu pudess spheres $ 45,544,000 
ETERS ences reps eae $ 76,410,000 





GROSS ASSETS ....... 
BOOK VALUE PER SHARE 


All adjustments necessary to a fair statement of the results for the period have been made. 
The above interim financial data are subject to audit. 


ixeeks tena caeeacauaeee $129,149,000 

























CONVENIENT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F1021 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 

[] 1 Year $6 [] 2 Years $9 

[] Enclosed is remittance of $... [] I will pay when billed. 


Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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CHEMICALS 


THE RELUCTANT 
BACHELOR 


Rayonier in the merger mar- 
ket? Frankly yes—but so far 
with little luck. 


On ty last June Rayonier Inc.’s* presi- 
dent Clyde Brook Morgan, 67, re- 
iterated his company’s single-minded 
devection to its profitable business of 
turning timber into cellulose, chiefly 
for the rayon industry. In its 30 years 
Rayonier had carefully avoided the 
entanglements of diversification and 
of merger—except for purposes of 
improving its timber supply—and ac- 
cording to Morgan, the company had 
no intention of getting married. 
But last month it was apparent that 
if Rayonier still remained a cor- 
porate bachelor it was a reluctant one. 
In January Morgan had revealed that 
Rayonier (assets $196 million) and 
Hammermill Paper (assets $40 mil- 
lion) were talking merger, had ended 
the talks only because they had failed 
to find an “aceeptable basis.” Last 
month Morgan reported that Rayo- 
nier had again been flirting, this time 
with Kimberly-Clark (assets: $158 
million), manufacturer of Kleenex 
and the world’s largest producer of 
cellulose wadding and tissue. These 
talks, too, said Morgan, had so far 
failed to produce concrete results. 
Turning Point. But the important 
thing was not that Morgan had failed 
to find a match but that Rayonier was 
contemplating a merger at all. Its 
previous proud independence has 
been almost legendary. As the world’s 
leading producer of cellulose, Rayo- 
nier had rarely lacked for customers 
in the past decade. Its profit margins 
had averaged around 35c on the sales 
dollar, which compared well with 
those of such a paragon of profitability 
as chemical industry leader du Pont 
and well above the 20c to 25c of paper 
industry leader Crown Zellerbach. 
At the time, Rayonier’s good cus- 
tomers, the rayon manufacturers, were 
having more than their share of 
troubles, but Morgan and his 9,000- 
odd stockholders had no reason to be 
dissatisfied with their own lot. Ray- 
onier continued to direct 75% of out- 
put into cellulose, more than half of 
which ended up as rayon and acetate 
textiles. 
Underlining his faith in the future 
of rayon, Morgan in 1955-56 laid out 
$35 million to give Rayonier an annual 


*Traded NYSE. Price sone (1957) : high, 
t (1956): $1.40. In- 


343g; low, 25%. Dividend 

dicated 1957 payout: $1.40. Earnings per share 
(1956): $2.65. Total assets: $1 million. 
Ticker symbol: RNR. 
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RAYONIER’S MORGAN: 
he’s still looking 


capacity of 915,000 tons of cellulose 
by the end of 1957. Morgan, clearly, 
was counting on what he referred to 
as “a great new surge of growth” for 
rayon: his expanded capacity was 
only slightly less than the 936,000 tons 
of cellulose used in the entire US. 
last year. 

Soft Markets. But instead of surg- 
ing, the rayon market sagged toward 
the end of 1956. With his expanded 
capacity and growing overhead, Mor- 
gan had to contend with a $5 million 
drop in sales for 1956. Result: profits 
for the year fell $2 million to $14 mil- 
lion. “Markets were soft” explained 
Morgan, in the rayon textile and 
tire cord fields and Rayonier had to 
cut production. 

This year, instead of getting better, 
the rayon business got worse. Last 
month, Morgan had an even steeper 
drop in earnings to explain: a de- 
cline of 46% from $3.7 million in the 
first quarter of 1956 to $2 million in 
the first quarter of 1957. 

Morgan continued to insist that the 
troubles were merely temporary. But 
he also made it clear that Rayonier 
has had enough of depending on one 
industry for nearly half its livelihood. 
Rayonier was ready for the merger 
market. 

Rayonier was not, Morgan quickly 
made clear, looking for just any kind 
of a corporate mate. Rayonier’s real 
wealth rests on the 1,750,000 acres of 
low-cost timberland which it controls 
in the U.S. and Canada. What Morgan 
was seeking was “vertical integration” 
(i.e., end products) to enable Rayonier 
to find other uses than cellulose for 
its valuable timber. Hammermill 
and Kimberly-Clark, both papermak- 
ers, were thus obvious choices for 
him. 

Still Looking. At month’s end noth- 
ing definite had been arranged. But 
Rayonier’s bachelor days clearly were 
numbered. “We are,” Clyde Morgan 
reminded stockholders at the annual 
meeting, “continually on the lookout 
for mergers.” 


METAL FABRICATORS 


GROWING PAINS 


Business was good, almost too 
good, last month for Lamson 
& Sessions. 





“I Look for a good volume of busi- 
ness for the first part of 1957,” George 
S. Case Jr., president of Lamson & 
Sessions, *$30.9-million (assets) Cleve- 
land-based nut, screw and bolt maker, 
told Cleveland security analysts last 
October. “But I think,” Case added 
cautiously, “that at some time US. 
industry is going to have to take a 
breather.” 

There were few signs of any such 
slowdown in the first-quarter report 
Case mailed to his 2,600 stockholders 
early this month. Lamson & Sessions’ 
trouble was not that industry had 
slumped, but that L&S was hard put 
to keep up with it. First-quarter sales 
rose 10% to $11.4 million. Profits per 
share had fallen off 5.1% to $1.31, but 
even this was a consequence of the 
boom. 

Expanding his operations, Case had 
opened a new plant in Chicago last 
year, and currently is consolidating 
two other plants into a new one in 
Cleveland. All this cost money, and 
first-quarter profits were reduced by 
$75,700 because Case had set aside a 
reserve to cover the cost of moving. 
On top of this, Lamson & Sessions had 
sold a $3-million issue of convertible 
preferred in 1955 to help handle the 
growing business. Dividends on the 
new shares had shaved common earn- 
ings while at the same time, con- 
versions of the convertibles had helped 
boost the number of outstanding L&S 
shares by 8% at the end of 1956. 

Thus for all his prosperity, Case was 
far from certain whether he would be 
able to plug the gap in his earnings 
before the year ended. Then, too, Case 
is counting on something of a slow- 
down as the year progresses. “Al- 
though orders for the first quarter 
were about the same as in 1956,” says 
he, “right now new orders are not as 
heavy as they were.” The reason: L&S 
customers—the automakers, among 
them—were cutting their inventories. 
“But we expect to be able to maintain 
normal work schedules,” adds he, “and 
we believe that our 1957 shipments 
will be equal to those of 1956.” Earn- 
ings might not fare so well, however, 
even with the productior. lines hum- 
ming. Explains Case: “It’s going to 
cost us something like $720,000 to 
move our plants.” 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, 2954; low 2754. Dividend 
(1 ): $1.90. Indicated ee $1.80. 
pe pe share (1956) : $4.99. Total assets 
$30.9 million. Ticker symbol: LNS. 
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13 MILLION GALLONS BIG...sursust a prop in THE BUCKET 


The ESSO WASHINGTON is the newest 
of the 110 ocean-going tankers in the Esso 
fleets. She can carry 13 million gallons of 
oil. But that’s just a drop in the bucket 
compared with the 40 billion gallons that 
Jersey Standard affiliates delivered to cus- 
tomers last year. 

As economies expand . . . as populations 
grow ...as people live better, oil must pro- 
vide more energy to power factories, to 
drive ships and planes and motor vehicles, 
to heat and light homes and offices. Last 
year we supplied more than twice the oil 
we did ten years ago. This year our cus- 
tomers will need still more. : 

It’s a big job... and it requires vast 
amounts of costly equipment. As our 
Annual Report points out, we spent 
$1,083,000,000 last year searching for oil 
and gas and paying for such things as 
tankers, pipelines and refineries. And in 1957, 
we plan to spend another $1,250,000,000 to 
find, produce and deliver the oil people will 
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be needing tomorrow...and ten and twenty 
years from now. 

Because Jersey Standard is willing and 
able to make such investments and because 
our operations are efficient, we make a 
profit. In 1956 it was $808,535,000. About 
half of it went back into the business to 
help pay for the new facilities. 

Our successful year was good news for 
the 403,000 shareholders who own the 
company ... they got dividends of $2.10 
per share on the money they invested. 

It was good news for our 156,000 em- 
ployees . .. whose wages and benefits came 
to $906,000,000. 

It was good news for governments. Oper- 
ating and income taxes, import duties, con- 


STANDARD OIL 


sumer taxes and other payments from our 
operations brought to the United States and 
other governments a record $2,17 1,000,000. 
That was five times the dividends to share- 
holders, more than double the payroll and 
benefits to employees. 

Best of all, our operations were good 
news for the people of the free world, who 
rely heavily on the energy of oil for their 
economic and social progress. 

In this, our 75th anniversary year, we 
intend to continue our efforts to remain 
successful, profitable and growing, in order 
to serve people well. 

If you would like a copy of our 1956 
Annual Report, write us at Room 1626, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


producing energy for an abundant life 
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The FORBES index 


Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural em- 
ployment) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 
centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 








= 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dot indicates an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for five 
components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 





*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) = 100) 


Feb. 
143.0 
115.0 


Mar. 
141.0 
116.8 
101.3 
115.5 
160.1 


April 
143.0 
117.3 
100.8 
116.4 
164.8 


Production 
Employment ....... 


Sales .... 
Bank Debits........ 


June 
141.0 
118.1 
100.5 
118.3 
161.4 


May 
142.0 
117.6 
100.3 
116.4 
172.0 


July 
136.0 
116.6 
100.3 
121.6 
168.4 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


All That Glitters ... 


Tuis is another of the times when it is 
wiser to think in terms of individual 
stocks than the market as a whole. 
For one thing, the fact that the 500 
level in the Dow has been regained 
does not mean that the millennium is 
here. Rather, the complete “about 
face” in speculative psychology re- 
flects a very elementary considera- 
tion: the spring business and finan- 
cial reports were better than most 
security buyers expected in their 
mid-winter gloom. In the process, a 
condition may have developed where 
financial sentiment now is_ better 
than business whereas the reverse 
held true some months ago. 
Secondly, in the process, the market 
as a whole may have developed the 
vulnerability which usually accom- 
panies a unanimous opinion (and 
there are today few “doubters”). 
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There is more 

cheer in Wall 

Street, but less in 

industry. Witness 

the report of the 

nation’s purchas- 

ing agents to the 

effect that: 1) the 

spring pick-up has 

not materialized; 2) business is not as 
good as was expected. Furthermore, 
the ammunition which “sparked” the 
spring rise—first-quarter reports and 
annual meetings—now has been lost. 
And the market must find a new 
stimulus. As a result, there may be 
a pause for refreshment and reap- 
praisal. 

Thirdly, as was indicated by in- 
dustry’s March quarter profits, there 
are today more cross currents within 
the economy than at any time in re- 


cent years. The variation in results 
between industries—and within in- 
dustries—was unusually wide. Far 
more companies reported lower profit 
margins in the face of higher sales 
than ever before. And there was an 
unusually close balance between the 
number of companies whose profits 
were higher against those whose 
earnings were lower than a year ago. 
True, the average level of earning 
power is quite high, and the first- 
quarter figures refute the pessimists’ 
winter claims. But this is a sophisti- 
cated market, and the divergence in 
results means concentrated attention 
in the favored companies rather than 
in the market as a whole. 

The steel industry is a perfect illus- 
tration of this point in that: 1) com- 
paratively few steel companies re- 
ported increased profits in the first 
quarter; 2) an even smaller number 
reported higher profits in the March 
quarter than the December 1956 
quarter; 3) in a few cases, the decline 
in first-quarter profits was surpris- 
ingly large. Basically, the widely di- 
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How to he a Bull and Bear 
at the same time! 


W.., rHER to buy bonds (like a bear) or to buy stocks (like a bull), that is the ques- 
tion. But you don’t have to go pale trying to make up your mind. Resolve the matter 
by buying utility stocks. Here is a group whose business is serving a power-hungry 
America. Its customers include the giants of industry. Sales are estimated at a 
whopping 570 billion kilowatt hours this year. Safety, growth, generous income and 
solid investment status are outstanding features of these stocks. 

The current 64-page edition of the Value Line Survey, devoted entirely to utilities, 

explains why utility stocks at this time, like bonds, are well sheltered against business 
cycle downturns; why, like bonds, their current rate of payments is seldom reduced. 
And—herein lies their special beauty—certain utility stocks today are found by the 
Value Line Survey to have even greater appreciation potentiality looking ahead 3 to 5 
years than the average of all stocks. 
SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64-page issue covering the leading Utility 
stocks, at no extra charge under this special offer. Included are earliest estimates of 
earnings and dividends for 1957 and the longer term 1959-61. This issue analyzes 49 
stocks including: 


American Gas & Elec. Columbia Gas Gen’! Public Util. Public Service E. & G. 
American Tel. & Tel. Detroit Edison Ohio Edison Southern Calif. Edison 
Commonwealth Edison General Telephone Pacific Gas & Elec. Southern Nat’! Gas 
Consolidated Edison Niagara Mohawk Panhandle Eastern West Penn Electric 
Consol’d Nat’! Gas Southern Co. Penna. Power & Light Western Union Tel. 

El Paso Nat’! Gas Union Electric Philadelphia Elec. and 26 others 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a new Special Situation 
Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 
Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) *New subscribers only. 

PLUS THE 64-PAGE EDITION ON UTILITY STOCKS AND THE SUMMARY- 
INDEX GIVING CURRENT VALUE LINE ADVICES AND PRICE 
EXPECTANCIES ON OVER 700 STOCKS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Name 


Address 


City... 


Pree ePaper a ee eee 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-86 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








“NEW SAFER APPROACH TO 
COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
stops safeguard your funds against 
undue risk. 





BEAR MARKET? § 


~~ 


te, 


When the market falls, many common 
stock warrants go down to very low 
prices and afford the greatest potential 
appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 
Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
full story of warrants, accompanied by 
a list of 123 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy, send 
$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-83, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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| 

| learn how you, too, can increase 
| capital and income. Send for recent 
| trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 
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vergent showings reflect the fact that 
the companies whose output is heavily 
concentrated in the light steels are 
suffering the brunt of the industry 
readjustment. On the other hand, the 
companies having a broadly diversi- 
fied product mix, those that are well 
represented in the lines of business in 
which there still is excellent demand, 
have done quite well. This favored 
position is held primarily by the big- 
gest companies and their second- 
quarter earnings likewise will make 
better comparison with 1956 than the 
smaller marginal producers. 

Matter of fact, the second-quarter 
profits showing of the leading steel 
companies may make very pleasant 
reading even though the operating 
rate now is trending downward, 


| whereas demand a year ago was be- 


ing inflated by inventory accumula- 
tion in anticipation of the steel strike. 
This because profit margins are being 
helped by lower scrap steel prices 
and efficiency usually improves at a 
time of less-than-capacity operations. 

Apropos the foregoing, Bethlehem 
Steel appears a very attractive spec- 
ulation around 45-46, paying $2.40. 
For one thing, the company is the 
nation’s largest shipbuilder, and its 
ship backlog is equivalent to about 
three years of capacity business. Sec- 
ondly, the company is less dependent 
on automotive demand than any of 
the other leading companies. Thirdly, 
it has a high proportion of output in 
the industry’s “hot” items: plates and 
structurals. Chairman Eugene Grace’s 
pithy comment—‘“We can see capacity 
operations through the balance of 
this year a little better now than we 
could in January [when] there was 
so much ‘yapping’ . . . we didn’t give 
credit to the other lines that were 
creeping up on us’—cannot be un- 
der-estimated. Furthermore, with the 
conversion price on the outstanding 
convertible debenture 3%’s having 
gone up the equivalent of 5 points on 
May 1, previous market pressure has 


| been removed. 


The changes taking place in Amer- 
ican industry represent both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. For ex- 
ample, the plywood business today is 
growing up. For the first time in the 
industry’s history, production was re- 
duced when demand eased with a 


| resulting price advance. This new 





approach reflects a more concentrated 
ownership of raw material supplies 
and fewer marginal companies mak- 
ing the finished product—which in 
itself is a long-term growth trend. In- 
terestingly, for it is contrary to popu- 
lar impression, less than half of ply- 
wood consumption is related to new 
home building. Georgia-Pacific re- 
mains our favored issue in the group. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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YES—WE FORTUNE-BUILD ON GROWTH— 
GREAT GROWTH OF LITTLE MONEY 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


“the most 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘America Tomorrow,” called 
far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
“27 Safety Rules’’ for Investors and Traders. 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought an iron stock at four that went to 
twenty-four, which they then sold to buy a 
copper stock below four that quickly went 
near twenty and looks much higher. We ex- 
pect many of the discoveries we are recom- 
mending to double current low prices 
many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink, 

Here is a sample of fortune-building 
success through foresight and patience. 
When Pacific Petroleums was selling near 
three dollars we said, “a few hundred 
shares bought now will pay for the future 
education of children, soon pay off the 
mortgage or provide security for old age.” 
It went up immediately and then acted 
“poorly” over a period of months. Hun 
dreds of our clients sold out and stopped 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for growth. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 


this service. Today, Pacific Petroleums 
is selling near twenty-seven on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange and promises much greater growth. Result, 
so far, more than one hundred per cent increase in funds per year. 
We knew we were right in this recommendation because we could 
foresee the great future of this discovery! 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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HOW TO JUDGE INVESTMENT 


VALUES IN AIRCRAFT 
STOCKS 


One of the most exciting investment areas 
today, the aircraft industry is also in our 
opinion one of the most dangerously selec- 
tive. To help investors learn the latest facts 


about this dynamic industry, our research | 


specialists recently spent two weeks per- 

mally investigating leading West Coast 
aircraft companies. The results of their 
revealing Field Survey are found in our 
current 18-page Monthly Letter. Our an- 
alysts closely study the industry's vital 
issues and reveal management attitudes. 
They discuss the anticipated $9.2 billion 
Government spending for the entire in- 
dustry . . . its huge $21 billion backlog . . . 


“Phasing Out’’ . . . Foreign Policy .. . Re- | 


search . . . Missile Profits . . . Renegotia- 
tion . . . Contracts, and many other topics 
of interest. 


WHICH OF THESE 10 STOCKS? 


The relative merits and growth potentials 
of these 10 aircraft companies are reviewed 
in our Monthly Let- 
ter,along with invest- 
ment statistics and 
our estimates of 1957 
per-share profits: 
BOEING—DOUGLAS 
GARRETT—LOCKHEED 
MENASCO—NORTH 
AMERICAN —NORTH- 
ROP—ROHR—RYAN 
SOLAR 


WHAT CONSTITUTES 
SURVEY? 


As developed by Goodbody & Co.’s crea- 
tive research analysts, a Field Survey em- 
phasizes consultations with management 
and the first-hand examination of a com- 
pany’s facilities and methods. This per- 
sonal, on-the-scene study greatly enriches 
the necessary statistical material and pro- 
duces reports which clearly define situa- 
tions for profitable investment action. For 
your copy of our Monthly Letter, which 
also features a “Stock Market Outlook” 


and a “Monthly-Revised Selected List of | 


Over 200 Securities” in all kinds of indus- 
tries, just mail coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 
Geaease Sl RED Umea Sm 
| Please send me without cost or obligation 5 
g your Monthly Letter FS-8. 
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A HIGHLY selective market such as we 
have had for some time requires an 
intense search for stocks which ap- 
pear reasonably priced and have a 
good outlook. Among such stocks, I 
call attention to the following: 

| Atlantic Refining is an important 
|refiner and distributor of petroleum 





|products along the Atlantic seaboard. 
|The company’s crude oil require- 
|ments were strengthened by the pur- 
|chase of properties from Houston Oil 
last year. Important oil concessions 
are held in Venezuela and Guatemala. 
Earnings have been satisfactory for 
|some time, and amounted to $5.11 a 
|share last year. The annual dividend 
|since 1953 has been $2 a share. 
Earnings for the first-quarter this 
year were $1.61. At its present price 
of 50, the yield is 4%. 
Bigelow-Sanford is one of the larg- 
|est domestic producers of carpets and 
| rugs, with output in a wide diversity 
|of weaves and prices. Productive fa- 
cilities also include plants for making 
'tufted carpeting and textile and car- 
pet rayons. Because of adverse oper- 
| ating results in recent years, it has 
made drastic shifts in its physical fa- 
| cilities, withdrawing from older plants 
land consolidating operations. In re- 
cent years the stock has done very 
little, having drifted downward from 
20 in 1951 to 10 in 1954, and is now 
around 15. Capitalization consists of 
| $20,500,000 long-term debt; 34,848 
|shares of preferred stock; and 992,000 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Stocks with Good Outlook —_ 


shares of common 
stock, of which 
21% is_ closely 
held. Earnings in 
1956 amounted to 
$2.64 a share. At 
present, the stock 
is on a $1 annual 
dividend basis. Net working capital 
amounted to $31 million; the book 
value of the stock is $39. It appears 
to be a reasonable speculation. 
James Lees & Sons Co. is one of 
the leading manufacturers of wool pile 
carpets and rugs, and an important 
producer of woolen and _ worsted 
yarns. Carpets and rugs are made in 
velvet, wilton and axminster weaves 
of standard widths, primarily for the 
medium and higher priced fields. 
Recently, the company has _intro- 
duced new lines of carpets made en- 
tirely of synthetic fibres, wool and 
synthetic blends, and cotton. Carpets 
are marketed through sales offices in 
22 leading cities. The company also 
manufactures woolen carpet yarns, 
more than half of which is used by 
the company, the remainder being 
sold to other manufacturers. The 
stock has been remarkably steady for 
a long while. Last year, earnings 





were $5.04 a share; the dividend was 
$2, the rate since 1947. Capitalization 
consists of long-term debt of $9,300,- 
000; 24,000 shares of preferred stock 
and 817,000 shares of common stock, 
of which 38% is owned or controlled 
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by the president and associates. Net 
working capital at the end of last year 
amounted to $24 million. Sales for 
1956 totaled $76 million. This com- 
pany is highly regarded in the trade. 
Present price, 35. 

New Jersey Natural Gas, traded 
over-the-counter and recommended 
here several years ago, supplies nat- 
ural gas to various suburban sections 
within commuting distance of New 
York City, Newark, Camden and 
Philadelphia. In addition, popular 
seashore communities, such as Asbury 
Park, Cape May, Ocean City and 
Wildwood, are also served. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
that the all-year-around population 
of these resorts has been increasing 
steadily, thereby adding further im- 
petus to the company’s sales. Also 
included in the service area is a large 
amount of industrial and agricultural 
activity. The Garden State Parkway, 
which extends southward from New 
York along the New Jersey coastline 
to Cape May, will also continue to 
stimulate development of service area. 

Earnings and sales have _ risen 
steadily, the former having increased 
from 72c a share in 1950 to an esti- 
mated $2.40-$2.50 a share this year. 
There is every reason to expect this 
trend to continue. Dividends have 
also increased during this period, with 
the current annual rate of $1.20 sup- 
plemented by 2% in stock last year. 
Another increase in the dividend this 
year would not be surprising. Capi- 
talization is small, consisting of $14.2 
million in funded debt; 106,000 shares 
of 6% cumulative preferred and 422,- 
861 shares of common stock. I con- 
sider this stock, now around 27, to be 
especially attractive for those inves- 
tors desiring safety of principal, a 
good return and gradual appreciation 
on a long-term basis. 

Stanley Warner operates 
picture theatres, produces and exhib- 
its films using the Cinerama process, 
and manufactures the Playtex line of 
girdles and other rubber products 





motion 


Manufacturing operations are being | 


expanded and the product line wid- 
ened. As of last November, the com- 
pany owned 162 theatres and leased 
134, chiefly in the eastern states. As 
of last August, the company owned 
850,000 shares of the common stock of 
Cinerama, Inc., which must be dis- 
posed of by January 10, 1959 under 
terms of a court order. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of $21 million long-term 
debt and 2,153,000 shares of stock. 
Total revenues for the fiscal year 
ended August 31, 1956, amounted to 
$96 million, with earnings per share 
of $1.47. The current dividend rate 
is $1. The stock reached a peak, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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This announcement is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as an offer to buy the securities 


herein mentioned. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


United Artists Corporation 


$10,000,000 


6% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
due May 1, 1969 


Price 100% 


Plus accrued interest from May 1, 1957 


350,000 Shares 
Common Stock, $1 Par Value 


Price $20 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in states in which the undersigned is qualified to act as a dealer in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


F. EBERSTADT & Co. 


April 25, 1957 

















Getting Your Dollars’ Worth in 


OILS? .. AIRCRAFT? .. DRUGS? 


Stocks like Royal Dutch, Curtiss-Wright, and Merck have shone brightly for several 
months. But NOW what is the price trend of these stocks? 

. . will they continue to prosper, or will lower priced issues steal their thunder? 
performing the market at this 
... 33 others should be sold immediately. Others should be held only by speculators 


age reports PLUS our 5 booklet Investment 
$0 PAG 


In our review of 475 key stocks, 197 are o 


Act Now to receive 5 full weeks of IR 6 
Programming package ... A TOTAL O 


ONLY $3. Just mail the coupon below. Our refund guarantee applies 


INVESTORS RESEARCH” 
Company (Dept. F 30) 


922 Laguna Street, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


... their potential worth 


riting 


ES OF UNHEDGED ADVICE FOR 





Please air mail 5 week trial subscrip- 
tion including survey of 475 key 
stocks and rush Bonus package 
above. Enclosed is $3. 





BY MAIL 


Handle all 
transactions by mail. 








Life Insurance Stocks .. . 
the Builders of Fortunes 


Our report #71 is almost unbelievable. This 
shows how you can acquire an interest in one of 
the largest and fastest growing life insurance 
companies at about a 50% discount! 
Special Ofter-ONLY $4=-New Readers: 
1. Report #71, a great life insurance stock at 
a tremendous discount 
2. Our Current Bulletin as a BONUS 
3. Your ope. of my hard-hitting book “HOW 
TO TA A FORTUNE OUT OF WALL 
STREET” by J. A. Lempenau. 


Please return this ad 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE * NEW JERSEY 
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IF WE COULD 


ADVISE BUT A 


SINGLE STOCK 


THIS LOW-PRICED 
ITEM WOULD BE IT 


AND THIS IS THE 
TIME TO BUY IT 


—and for these reasons . . . Sales of the 
company here represented are now 477% 
of the figure six years ago. Its products 
are semi-monopolistic and sell to the 
hungry Aviation Equipment Industry. 
The use of all of its products is repeti- 
tive like phone calls or Coca-Cola. Cash 
dividends have been increased in 7 of the 
last 8 years. Assets are more than 12 
times those of 1947. 


WE DO NOT APOLOGIZE FOR 
OUR CLIENTS’ SUCCESS IN IT 


Yes, if it were suddenly decreed that 
each Stock-Market analyst could recom- 
mend only one LOW-PRICED stock to con- 
servative investors who desired the rich in- 
crement practically forced upon them by 
the tempo of the American Aircraft indus- 
try, we would choose and name for you 
the one stock we are talking about here. 

In buying this great investment, 
you must know that its inner finan- 
cial arrangements are perfect and we 
have officially recommended this 
stock on several occasions, summing 

up to a 100% profit in 8 months. 

Our next and current purchase level will 
be named for respondents to this adver- 
tisement. It was first advised at a price 
equivalent to 16.0 based on present quo- 
tations, and in the ding six th 
moved up over 50% in price. 

Now, this virile stock is prepared to rise 
again, and it should soon show a similar 
gratifying gain on our new advice to you 
at this time. 

YOU MAY LOOK 
FORWARD CONFIDENTLY 
—to an ever-greater future for this singu- 
lar American corporation. It has hit on a 
wide-open aviation necessity, sales will 

very easily increase two-fold. 

The management has brains. We feel 
that the record already made will be du- 
plicated over a succeeding 5-year period 
of time. We are willing to anchor this 
recommendation to the foundation of 
any investment account whatsoever, and 
to place this stock alongside any of the 
great growth stocks which have made 
this Bull Market so great. 


Yes, we wish to send you—the readers 
of Forbes Magazine—the name of this singular 
stock, on which we are hanging our entire 
reputation. 

it is FREE; an explanation goes with it; 
professional usage and procedure go with 
it; together with our best wishes for a quick 
success for you. Simply mail your request to: 


TiLLMANSurRVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
85 Westminster Street, Providence, R. 1. 








| vents grosser excesses. 
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MARKE; COMMENT 


Restrained Optimism Prevents Excesses 


Tue stock market lately has not been 
as violent as it has looked. Optimism 
has been restrained rather than over- 
enthusiastic. That is good. It pre- 
It makes the 
list less vulnerable at the old 500 
“supply area,” and better prepared 
for the summer season when most 
earnings may show a less vigorous 
trend than in the first quarter. 

To document this a bit, in the pe- 
riod from February 1 to May 1 there 
were only seven NYSE sessions when 
as many individual issues advanced 
as the sum of the number of issues 
declining and unchanged. There 


| have been many strong stocks, but 
| there have also been many weak ones 


and even more that have been doing 
nothing. 

If you happened to own Lukens 
Steel, Texas Gulf Producing or Gulf 
Oil, you thought this is “some mar- 
ket.” If you owned paper shares or 
airlines, you thought of it as a ter- 
rible market. If you owned such is- 
sues as Curtiss-Wright, Heinz, Car- 
rier and Montgomery Ward, you 
thought of it as a “flat” and trendless 
market. Nor has the response to 
good earnings been uniformly en- 
thusiastic. Chrysler hardly moved 
at all on a really sensational first- 
quarter net of $5.34 a share. 

It seems to me that the market has 
been something like the economy. The 
economy has not been as bad as the 
pessimists expected nor as good as 
the optimists hoped. On an over-all 
basis, there has not been too much to 
cheer about, nor too much to deplore. 
The stock market has been reflecting 
the fact that neither the bulls nor the 
bears have had their suspicions and 
theories confirmed. 

The danger in trying to generalize 
here rests on the mixed character of 
both stock price and economic trends. 
Broadly, however, it may be said that 
there has been enough caution to 
prevent excesses; and excesses which 
are not committed do not have to be 
corrected. So I would not look for 
especially violent movements either 
way in the averages over the near 
term, unless there are some new and 
unexpected price-making factors. 

Foster-Wheeler (44) reported a net 
of $1.02 a share for the first quarter 
vs. 53c in the first quarter a year ago. 
Profits in subsequent quarters should 
show a further improvement. This 
company’s backlog of unfilled orders 
at the end of March was $364 million 


by L. O. HOOPER 


vs. $198 million 
12 months earlier. 
The stock origi- 
nally was sug- 
gested in this col- 
umn in the low 
30s. It should be 
salable at prices higher than those 
recently prevailing. 

Allied Laboratories (38 on the Mid- 
west) may be listed on NYSE and 
may declare a nice stock dividend. 
This company is one of the three 
largest producers of Salk vaccine. It 
earned $1.20 a share in the March 
quarter and should do as well or bet- 
ter in the following quarter. Close 
to 50% of this reputed animal medi- 
cine company’s profits and sales now 
come from human drugs. 

Jones & Laughlin (50) looks like 
one of the more interesting steel is- 
sues. The company’s earnings last 
year were reduced by large moving 
and relocation expenses, a factor of 
influence in 1957 as well. Per share 
earnings in 1958 could be better than 
the estimated $6.50-$7 for this year. 
There is more leverage in this stock 
than in any of the “big” steels, 
and the investment community seems 
only dimly aware of the vast change 
for the better which has occurred in 
the company’s affairs. 

Among careful analysts there is 
much more interest in Dennison 
Mfg,. the Class A stock which sells 
around 34 on the American Stock 
Exchange. This old paper specialty 
company has an impressive record. 
The development of its new “Print- 
Punch” machine and new Therimage 
labelling process, together with a 
more aggressive merchandising policy, 
give the stock a potential “growth” 
quality which is not unnoticed. Earn- 
ings last year were $4.50 a share, 
making the three-year average $3.84 
ashare. There is talk about the pos- 
sibility of $5 a share or better by 
1958. Last year the dividend was 
$1.90 plus 5% in stock. The cash div- 
idend payment has increased in each 
one of the past five years. The stock 
has a rather small market, but pa- 
tience with it should be rewarded. 

General American Investors (3242) 
is a closed-end investment trust. It 
has specialized in taking large posi- 
tions in dynamic stocks with consider- 
able success. The break-up value at 
the end of April was $36.89 a share 
Attention is directed to the fact that 
the company owns 10,000 shares of 
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Superior Oil of California, which I 
have described as one of the cheapest 
stocks on the basis of value and po- 
tential on the NYSE, as well as 79,- 
000 shares of Amerada, which is a 
stock that promises to do much bet- 
ter. 


month or six weeks. 
standingly cheap at $1700 a share. 


Eastern Industries (184) looks like 
an unusually good situation in auto- | 
matic traffic control actuators and in | 
electronic and hydraulic devices made | 


to order on a custom basis for other 


companies for automation and missile | 
is running at | 


applications. Growth 
the rate of something like 30% per 
annum compounded. This year’s 


profits should be something on the | 
order of $1.05-$1.10 a share vs. 70c | 


last year. Some analogous stocks, 


which represent companies growing | 
no faster, sell at 20 to 30 times earn- 


ings. 
Those who are looking for the best 


and perhaps the safest way to invest | 


in the future of titanium metal should 
take a long look at Allegheny-Lud- 
lum Steel (60), which has a 50% in- 
terest in Titanium Metals (other 50% 
owned by National Lead). It looks 
as if the earnings of this 50% owned 
subsidiary applicable to Allegheny- 
Ludlum this year could equal or ex- 
ceed $2 a share. All outside of tita- 
nium, Allegheny-Ludlum is one of the 
best and one of the largest manufac- 
turers of special alloy steels and 
stainless steel. 
buying this stock instead of National 
Lead for representation in titanium 


rests in the fact that Allegheny-Lud- | 


lum has only about 3,782,000 shares of 


common issued agaimst about 11,648,- | 


000 shares of National Lead, and both 
companies have exactly the same in- 
terest in Titanium Metals. The Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum interest obviously is 
much larger on a per share basis. 


Eagle-Picher (44) will shaw higher | 


earnings for the six months ended 
with May than in the same period a 
year ago; the company continues to 
grow Brunswick-Balke (45), 
which usually operates at a loss in the 
first quarter, operated at a profit in 
the first three months of this year. 
The per share earnings of this com- 
pany should be larger in 1957 than in 
1956 .. . Anglo-American Exploration 
Ltd. (16%), with its large interest in 
both Gridoil (12) and Canadian Wil- 
liston (2%), looks like a better-than- 
average stock to own as an oil land- 
spread in Canada. Gridoil is expected 
to-have a lot of drilling done for it 
this summer... 

Mallinckrodt Chemical (40) long 
has been a “disappointing” stock so 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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No doubt readers have noted the | 
sharp rise in Superior Oil in the past | 
It is still out- | 
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Reynolds Researc 


Offers Investors 


A New, Fast Service-By-Mail 


Now Reynolds Research will give you— 
by mail — the facts about one or more 
stocks they believe will fit your personal in- 
vestment needs and situation best. They'll 
tell you about stocks that 


e aim at your particular investment 
purpose—income, growth, or both 

e fit in with the securities you already 
own (if any) 

e take maximum advantage of the 
amount of money you wish to invest. 


You can get this service without charge 
or obligation. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. Because market values con- 
tinually change, Reynolds Research will 
send you their reply fast—within 48 hours 
after receipt of your request whenever pos- 
sible. 

Don't buy just any stock. Get a research- 
based opinion from Reynolds & Co. sug- 
gesting the stocks you personally should 
buy. Mail the coupon today. 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


INCOME ] GROWTH (0 


3. I have $ 





NAME 


2:2 presently own one or more stocks. (check one) 
(If “Yes” attach list of stocks) 


F 


Dept. 5, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. (Attention: Mr. Richarp S. GraHaM) 


1. 1 am interested in investing for (check one) 


BOTH INCOME AND GROWTH [) 


YES OH NO OQ 


I wish to invest now. 


Please send me free a description of the stock(s) Reynolds Research believes I should own. 





ADDRESS 


(PLEASE PRINT) 





CITY 





All information kept confidential. 
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STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-39. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
Publication, hig royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Atten. MR. MELLON 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











ELIMINATE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


Life Income Contract 


POMONA COLLEGE 





HOW TO 


PROTECT 
YOUR 
MONEY 


AGAINST ANY LOSS! 
= 


Yet Earn 4% Dividend! 


Want your money to earn more? Be sure 
your capital is protected? Then the Insured 
Associations deserve your careful consid- 
eration. Our free Special Report gives 
illuminating answers to questions like: 


* Which Associations pay highest average 
dividends—4%—with insured 
principal? 

* How to place $100 to $1,000,000—100% 
insured against any loss? 


* Which U. S. Gov't Agency insures each ac- 
count up to $10,000? 


* Should you insist on insurance? Why? 
* How can you tell which are insured? 


* When's the best ¢ime to open an account? | 


* Let dividends accumulate? Spend them? 


* How does “compounding” your dividends 
double your money? 


* How /ong does it take to double? 

* How is money easily withdrawn? 

* Why do you need a reputable broker? 
* Why are the broker's services free? 

* How to pick Associations best for you? 
* How to open an account? 


Prudent people are now placing over 
$23,000,000 daily in Savings Associations. 


The high dividends—plus safety—have al- | 


ready attracted some 12 million accounts 
...not only from private individuals but 


also from: Trust Funds; Pension, Profit- | 
Sharing, Welfare & Retirement Funds; | 
Labor & Credit Unions; Churches & Col- | 


leges; Corporations, Partnerships, Guard- 
ianships. 


TO: B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. R-20 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


PE-6-1912 


! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| Gentlemen: Send free copy of Special Re- 
| port plus list of 30 Selected Associations 
| paying 4%. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Stand-Off—So Far 


Wiru the first four months of the year 
now behind us, we find a general situ- 
ation that comes very close to the 
year-end predictions of the experts. 
Business is good, by statistical stand- 
ards; the stock market is about where 
it was on December 31, by the aver- 
ages. 

No one lives by statistics or aver- 


| ages. For the unemployed worker it 


is no consolation to know that more 
people are employed at higher wages 


| than ever before. The manufacturer 


who is struggling to maintain his posi- 


| tion in face of rising costs and increas- 
| ingly keen competition can hardly be 


expected to show much elation over 
the fact that F.R.B. index of indus- 
trial production is just about at its all- 
time high. And the investor? He prob- 
ably suspects that the stock averages 
are weighted with Lukens Steel and 
the like. 

Well, 1957 never promised to be a 
banner year, in any respect, and if 
we can pass through it without a 
serious economic setback and without 
a damaging break in the stock market, 


| we should be pleased and satisfied. 


The year after a presidential election 
usually is not one when you can ex- 
pect much help from Washington, and 
1957 is no exception. Just be grateful 
that a 1937 or 1929 is not in the cards. 

The stock market has been a bit 
more lively in recent weeks. The 
pyrotechnics provided by a few stocks 
may have given the impression of 
greater vigor than was actually the 
case, but the new Standard & Poor’s 
500 stock average, which really does 
give a fairly accurate picture of the 
market, regained virtually all the loss 
suffered in the mid-winter decline 
and is within less than 2% of the early 
January high. This is not bad for an 
off-year in which first-quarter earn- 
ings reports are so mixed as to pro- 
vide a good basis for the much abused 
term: selectivity. 

With some stocks climbing to new 


| highs and a great many more dragging 
~~ (- os | are not in agreement whether to rec- 
| ommend stocks that act well but are 
| not cheap, or stocks which are thor- 


along the bottom, the market experts 


oughly unpopular at the moment but 
intrinsically sound and perhaps un- 


| duly depressed. It is a question that 


cannot be resolved with finality. My 
personal opinion is that the best 


| longer-term investment values will 
| probably be found among the issues 
| that don’t seem to have a friend in the 
| world right now. But for trading pur- 


poses, on a short-term basis, one may 


do better with 
issues that make 
the list of new 
highs with some 
regularity. 
And then, of 
course, there are 
specific situations 
which, for one 
reason or another, can and will act 
independent of the general market. 
Take, for example, the Getty group of 
companies: Getty Oil, Skelly Oil, 
Tidewater Oil, Mission Corp. and 
Mission Development. Following the 
recent death of William G. Skelly it is 
believed that a plan of corporate 
simplification will be proposed in the 
not-too-distant future which will cut 
out unneeded intermediate holding 
companies and thus eliminate existent 
discounts from the indicated market 
value of the underlying securities. 
The most logical beginning would 
be with Mission Development (3642), 
which has virtually no other asset but 
5,712,000 shares of Tidewater Oil (38), 
equivalent to nearly 1.16 shares of 
Tidewater (worth $44) for each share 
of Mission Development. The latter, 
therefore, is selling at a 17% discount 
which presumably would be elimin- 
ated in case of dissolution of Mission 
Development, and since Tidewater 
Oil in itself is a stock of considerable 
attraction for investors with patience 
and no need for immediate cash divi- 


. dends, Mission Development has that 


much greater a potential. 

As a rule, I do not recommend in- 
vestments which offer stability and 
not much else. The stock investor 
should always look for opportunity 
as well. Of course, if you can combine 
both, so much the better. I was most 
favorably impressed by the first-quar- 
ter report of Standard Brands showing 
a 19.8% gain in profits (from 87c to 
$1.05 a share) against a sales increase 
of only 9.7%. Mostly, it is the other 
way round: a large rise in sales but 
only a modest, if any, increase in 
profits. I understand that results 
would have been even better, but for 
a substantial increase in research ex- 
penditures. 

After taking over the corn proces- 
sing division of Clinton Foods, Stand- 
ard Brands is now doing an annual 
volume of over $500 million. Its broad- 
ly diversified line of food products in- 
cludes such well-known names as 
Chase & Sanborn coffee, Tender Leaf 
tea, Royal puddings and Blue Bonnet 
margarine, while its liquor division 
includes the Fleischman, Black & 
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White and other famous labels. The 
Clinton purchase was effected through 
loans rather than stock thereby put- 
ting a little leverage in the Standard 
Brands capital structure. 

Barring unforeseen developments, 
earnings of Standard Brands should 
exceed $4 a share this year vs. $3.48 
in 1956. An increase in the present $2 
regular dividend or a larger extra than 
last year’s 25c is very probable. As- 
suming that payments increase to a 
total of $2.50 a share over the next 
12 months, the dividend return at the 
present price of 40 would be a gener- 
ous 6%%. The stock, which has paid 
regular dividends since 1899, has at- 
traction not only for its defensive 
characteristics and good return, but 
also for a fair appreciation potential. 

A stock which I regard as unduly 
depressed and desirable as a long- 
range investment is Union Bag-Camp 
Paper (30) which has suffered a 37% 
decline from last year’s high of 47%. 
The poor market action of this and 
other paper stocks must be attributed 
partly to fear of overcapacity and price 
cutting in the industry and partly to 
the bad impression made by the sharp 
earnings decline and dividend cut 
of St. Regis Paper. The latter’s actions 
so far seems to be an exception rather 
than the rule among the major paper 
companies, unless general conditions 
get much worse than now seems likely. 

Union Bag, leading integrated 
producer of kraft paper and board, 
also reported a decline in first-quarter 
profits, from 77c to 67c a share, but the 
figures are somewhat distorted by the 
acquisition of the Camp Manufactur- 
ing Co. last year. Union Bag’s man- 
agement, undaunted by the present 
leveling-off, is proceeding with its 
$77-million expansion program which 
will increase its mill capacity from 
780,000 tons in 1956 to well over 
1,000,000 tons by 1960. This program, 
big for a company with a present sales 
volume of around $160 million, will 
be paid for without recourse to stock 
financing. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper is virtually 
free of debt (less than $2 million 
against a market value of its stock of 
$215 million) and has an exceptionally 
high profit margin of about 12% after 
taxes. With 1957 earnings likely to be 
in the $2.75 to $3 a share range, it can 
hardly be doubted that the present 30c 
quarterly dividend rate will again be 
supplemented by an extra of the same 
amount. 


TIMELY STUDIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


The Texas Company + Stone & Webster 
Owens-Illinois Glass « Vick Chemical 


Realistic research is important to everyone with a 
stake in the stock market, particularly in periods 
of economic uncertainty. 


To help you evaluate the prospects of various stocks, 
the Research Department of Harris, Upham & Co. 
constantly investigates, analyzes, and publishes 
timely information on selected companies. If you’d 
like to see why so many investors rely on Harris, 
Upham’s research, mail the attached coupon today 
for one or more of the above reports. No obligation, 
of course. 


UPhag 
% ¢ HARRIS, UPHAM & C2*= 


Cy 
cA eo Members New York Stock Exchange 
“ess ¢S* 120 Broadway, New York 5, ™. Y. 
REctor 2-6300 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the following research reports: (check the appropriate 
boxes) 


C7) Tue Texas Company C Owens-ILuino1s Giass 
C) Stone & WEBSTER C) Vick CHEMICAL 


Name. 





Street 





City Zone. State 
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Pace 22: Wide World 
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“Buy These 67 Stocks Now” 
A Big $1 Worth 


For a whole month you will receive Standard & Poor’s buy, 
hold, sell, and switch recommendations on these 67 closely- 
watched stocks. Some priced below 25: 


18 Stocks for Capital Gain 
18 Stocks for Capital Gain and Income 
31 Stocks for Good Income Return 


Each of these stocks must continuously perform satisfac- 
torily or S & P says “Sell” or “Switch.”” Replacements 
recommended. This is how many successful investors time 
their market operations. 

Follow these famous lists of stocks for a month in Poor’s 
Investment Advisory Survey, published weekly by the 
world’s largest statistical and investment advisory organiza- 
tion. Send $1 with this ad and your name and address to: 
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STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


A-372-172 











Interested in 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


We will be glad to send 
you a free prospectus- 
booklet describing Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. This 
balanced fund has more 
than 500 diversified 
holdings of investment 
quality bonds, and both 
preferred and common 
stocks selected with the 
objectives of reasonable 
return, preservation of 
capital, and long-term 
appreciation possibilities 
on an investment basis. 
For your prospectus- 
booklet, just write: 


pevestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


906 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 





YOUR COMPANY 


If you are considering the sale or 
merger of your business, and have 
G net worth in excess of $250,000, 
contact us. We also aid corporations 
in acquiring other companies and 
assist in the financing through private 
placement loans. We may have 
available a purchaser or an ideal 
merger opportunity waiting for you. 


W.T. Grimm & Go. 
FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 


Direct Placement Loans « Mergers 


Sale of Companies 
o 
231 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL 6-5265 
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THE FUNDS 


BOXED IN 


Manacers of mutual funds know 
pretty much what to expect in the 
way of requests for redemption of 
their certificates. After all, it is a 
major sales point with them that in- 
vestors can jump out through the 
“open end” as readily as they jumped 
in. But the George Putnam Fund of 
Boston reports it almost lost one of 
its accumulation plan accounts for an 
unusual reason: 
the customer 
complained that 
his safe deposit 
box was so 
crammed with 
certificates there 
wasn’t room for 
any more. 

Chairman 
George Putnam 
rushed to assure 
the too-faithful investor that he need 
not take the drastic measure of stop- 
ping his plan. “Just send us,” Putnam 
instructed him, “all your certificates, 
unsigned, by registered mail, and 
we'll issue a single certificate for the 
lot.” 

The investor happily complied. For- 
tunately not all of the U.S.’ 525,000 
fund investors have this 
problem. Most choose the simpler 


CHAIRMAN PUTNAM 


| way of having the fund’s custodian 
| bank or brokerage house hold the 


shares in the investor’s name. A 


| statement much like a checking ac- 
| count statement is issued each time 


new shares are purchased and re- 
deemed, and dividends or gains rein- 
vested. Any time the doting investor 
wants to fondle his shares, however, 
he can get a certificate for the whole 
works. 


PROFITS OR DIVIDENDS? 


Wuat is the first thing an investor 
looks for in buying mutual fund 
shares? In the opinion of many fund 
salesmen income is the prime con- 
sideration in the prospect’s mind. 
Which explains the remarkable sales 
growth in the past few years of such 
“income” funds as the Value Line In- 
come Fund and the Incorporated In- 
come Fund. 

But in the opinion of many other 
fundmen, this simply begs the real 
question. For, they like to point out, 
capital growth and income growth 
are really inseparable. In simplest 
terms, they argue that a “growth” 
fund yielding 3% will end by paying 
more income if it can double its capi- 
tal than an “income” fund that pays, 


say, 5% but can’t show capital growth. 

An extreme example perhaps, but 
it illustrates the point in the current 
debate in the mutual funds business 
over the merits of “income funds.” 
Like most arguments this one gener- 
ates more heat than light, but last 
month Manhattan’s Calvin Bullock, 
Ltd., managers of Dividend Shares 
and Bullock Fund among others, had 
some very sensible words to say on 
the subject. 

“Is growth more important than 
high income right now?” asked Bul- 
lock’s monthly Bulletin. “Our answer 
is that a final decision depends on a 
great number of factors determined 
by an individual situation. How old 
are you? Have you a good future 
ahead of you, or are you about to 
retire? Are you a widow living on 
an inheritance or a young business- 
man with a family?” 

Having said this, Bullock’s Bulletin 
went on to point out a number of 
possible objections to investing purely 
for highest income. Among them: 
© “[Many] investors would be better 
off not receiving any income, or much 
less and having a good part of it 
‘plowed back.” 

° “A lot of small dividends can add 
up to a lot of taxes . . . Capital gains, 
the end results of successful growth 
investment, are taxable at 50% less 
than ordinary dividend income.” 

© “High income today may not be 
high income tomorrow . . . When a 
growth investment matures satisfac- 
torily, the gain capital usually means 
increased future income.” 

® “High income securities seldom 
protect the future income from the 
erosion of inflationary forces.” 

Summing up its advice on income 
vs. growth, the Bulletin concludes: 
“. . . sometimes an investor needs to 
look to the future rather than just 
to the present.” 


SELECTIVITY—IN ACTION 


THE worp “selectivity” has become 
the cliche of the day on Wall Street, 
a catch-all phrase used to explain the 
curious fact that some companies are 
enjoying a boom at the same time 
others are suffering bust. But the 
need for selectivity is also a fact of 
life for mutual funds and other in- 
vestment managers. The first quarter 
report of giant Massachusetts Invest- 
ors Trust shows what the managers 
of the nation’s biggest ($1.099 billion) 
fund are doing about being “selec- 
tive.” 

One fact is perhaps typical of the 
times. During the three months end- 
ing March 31, M.LT. frequently bought 
or sold a stock after doing just the 
opposite with another company in the 
same industry group. 
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Utilities. Among the utilities, for ex- 
ample, M.LT. eliminated its 60,000 
shares of Consolidated Edison and 
sold, rather than exercised, its 115,000 
Niagara Mohawk rights. But as proof 
that it was not disenchanted with 
utilities as a group, M.L.T. purchased 
8,000 shares of Illinois Power. It also 
added, partly through exercise of 


rights, Dayton Power & Light, Gen- | 


eral Public Utilities, Ohio Edison and 
the Southern Company. At the end 
of the quarter, the big Boston fund 
had a solid 8.6% of its portfolio in 
utilities. 

M.LT.’s major sale was 243,000 
shares of North American Aviation, 
or about two thirds of its holdings. 
But while also selling some of its 
United Aircraft, M.LT. bought 22,000 
shares of Boeing. In autos, the story 
was pretty much the same. M.LT. 
bought 15,000 shares of Ford—and 
sold 115,000 shares of General Motors. 
(It still has a husky 695,000 shares of 
GM in its portfolio.) Then, too, while 
selling a small portion of General 
Electric, the fund bought some Mc- 
Graw-Edison. 


Single-Minded. On the other hand, 
the big fund showed single-minded 
approval of several other industries. 
It added to its holdings of Interna- 
tional Harvester and Deere, its only 
two farm equipment makers. M.LT. 
also added to its paper shares, pur- 


chasing Champion Paper & Fibre and | 
Crown Zellerbach. Up, too, went its | 


holdings in natural gas reserves with 


more shares of Northern Natural Gas | 


and Consolidated Natural Gas. 


In a negative vein, M.LT. reduced | 
its holdings in Pittsburgh Plate Glass | 


and United Shoe Machinery during 


the first quarter and peeled off its | 
small holdings in United Fruit en- | 


tirely. 


Another Yankee mutual, $252-mil- | 


lion (assets) Incorporated Investors of 
Boston, proved that it, too, was mak- 
ing selectivity a watchword in today’s 
market. Like M.LT., Incorporated In- 
vestors bought Crown Zellerbach, but 
unlike its heftier neighbor, sold rather 
than bought Champion Paper & Fibre. 


It, too, sold General Electric—but | 


bought a $5.2 million stake in elec- 
tronics with a 10,000 share purchase 
of IBM. 


Yankee Swapping. A third Boston 
mutual, Fidelity Fund, boasting $253 | 


million in assets, followed the Yankee 
swapping pattern. It sold off Lone 
Star Gas while buying Northern Na- 
tural Gas, Republic Natural Gas, El 
Paso Natural Gas and Panhandle 
Eastern Pipeline. It added Royal 
Dutch to its portfolio despite the Mid- 
east troubles, yet sold Outboard Ma- 
rine despite the heralded leisure- 
time boom in the U.S. 
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_ FAVORABLE 1957 NEWS 


for Certain Mining and Metal Stocks 


SHOULD DRIVE THESE ISSUES MUCH HIGHER THIS YEAR 


# One of the prime forces behind a 
# sharp movement in a stock is ad- 
# vance information on forthcoming 
i: favorable news. Below are two 
# examples of the gains possible— 


if you had such advance informa- 


tion—and had purchased before 


the news became public. 


Firth Sterling went from 8 to12% in one 
month when the news came out they 
were moving into greater participation 
in the jet engine business and that their 
net income for the first quarter would 
be better than 65¢ a share compared 
with 8¢ a share a year previous. 


Freeport Sulphur went from 91% te 
107% in four weeks on reports that the 
U.S. Government had agreed to buy up 
to 271 million pounds of nickel. 


And gains of 50% to over 200% 
were scored in many low-priced 
Canadian mining stocks last Jan- 
uary and February—by investors 
who had advance information on 


a big nickel strike in New Quebec. 


NEWS SPARKS STOCK ADVANCES 
The principle of buying stocks 
ahead of important and highly 
favorable news has paid off hand- 
somely for capital-gains minded 
investors. The remainder of 1957 
promises to see some dynamic news 
in certain mining and metal stocks 
which should cause them to sell 
much higher this year. We have 
reviewed these issues in a new Re- 
port—and tell you the news which 
we expect to cause these stocks to 
advance sharply. 


All of the stocks were selected with 
one basic objective: capital gains 
in 1957. In preparing this Report, 
we analyzed facts, figures and up- 
to-the-minute data on over 500 
mining and metal companies. The 
title of this Report is: 


19 “IN-THE-1957-NEWS” MINING 
and METAL STOCKS 
For Large Capital Gains THIS YEAR 


In this Report are five stocks to buy 
ahead of an expected boom in the Un- 


# gava Nickel Belt. This is a 3,000 square 
#: mile area in northern Quebec where 


fabulous nickel-copper deposits have 
been indicated by initial exploration. 
Other new ore finds have made great 


profits for alert buyers. Stocks surged 
360%, 770%, 1150% when copper was 


#: found in Chibougamau, Quebec. And, 


when uranium was struck in Blind 
River, Ontario—one stock rose from 30¢ 
to $23 for a 7,567% gain! 


* 
SEND $1 TODAY 


for your copy of this Report 


News comes fast in the mining and 
metal field. Don’t miss out. Send $1 to- 
day for your copy of 19 “IN-THE- 
1957-NEWS” MINING AND METAL 
STOCKS for Large Capital Gains This 
Year—and a 5-week trial subscription to 
the Mining and Metal Stock Letter. 


MINING and METAL 
STOCK LETTER 


Published by Spear & Staff, Inc. 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Altogether there are 19 big capital-gain 
potential stocks in our new Report. On 
each of them, we expect dynamic, fa 
vorable news this year .. . news which 
can cause a sharp advance in price—and 
large profits for investors who buy 
ahead of the actual news releases 


Most of these issues are priced under 
25. There are 9 low-priced issues. All 
of them, we believe, offer you unusual 
opportunities for making large stock 
profits in 1957. 


———-SEND WITH $1 TODAY 


MINING and METAL STOCK LETTER 
Published by Spear & Staff, Inc., 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Yes, here is $1. Please send me your new 
Report — 19 “IN-THE-1957-NEWS" MINING 
AND METAL STOCKS for Large Capital Gains 
This Year—plus a 5-week trial subscription 
to the Mining and Metal Stock Letter. (This 
offer open to new readers only.) 
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Keystone 


Growth Fund 


Series K-2 


A diversified investment in 








securities selected for pos- 
sible long-term growth of 
capital and future income. 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. B-7 


Please send me prospectus describ- 
ing your Growth Fund, Series K -2. 

















Is Income Important 
to You Now? 


With its shares representing more 
than 130 securities selected pri- 
marily for income possibilities, 
NATIONAL INCOME SERIES 
invests in the bonds, preferred 
and common stocks of American 
corporations. If income is im- 
portant to you, send today for 
your FREE copy of Information 
Folder and Prospectus. Simply 
clip and send coupon below. 


City & State 


National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
Established 1930 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 











LURIE 








AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


opportunity 
to industry. 


Write for 
FREE 
COPY 


UTAH POWER 


& LIGHT CO 


Serving in Utah - idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 
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Second- and third-quarter results 
will make stimulating comparisons 
with the year-earlier figures. 

The “new look” in many industries 
also brings to mind Singer Manufac- 
turing, a very attractive speculation 
at around 41, what with a $2.20 divi- 
dend rate and reported 1956 earnings 
of $4.25 per share. For one thing, the 
foreign competitive threat has been 
overexaggerated. No question about 
it, the company’s previously dominant 
position in the domestic market has 
been whittled at by foreign competi- 
tion. But the chief impact already 
has been felt, and it probably is re- 
sponsible for today’s more progres- 
sive management policies. Secondly, 
the statistical values behind the stock 
are very intriguing. Witness net 
working capital equal to better than 
$61 per share. Moreover, if the com- 
pany’s “hidden” earnings equity in 
certain foreign affiliates and its un- 
realized instalment profits are added 
to reported profits, last year’s in- 
dicated earnings were $5.71 per share. 
This world-wide organization seems 
to have taken a new lease on life. 

From time to time, speculative in- 
terest has developed in companies 
concerned with atomic energy. Some- 
what ironically, apart from those who 
mine the rare metals or supply the 
control devices, atomic energy has 
not been profitable for American in- 
dustry. Illustrative of the point, 
Combustion Engineering, which is 
making reactor vessels for the A.E.C., 
is believed to be losing money on its 
nuclear activities. Matter of fact, the 
costs of the nuclear energy division 
and pre-production costs on the com- 
pany’s regular business brought about 
a decline in first-quarter profits in 
the face of a big increase in sales. For 
1957, however, Combustion Engineer- 
ing’s shipments could be in the area 
of $210 million vs. only $169 million 
last year. Earnings should exceed 
$2.50 per share vs. $2.04 per share in 
1956. Being one of the leading man- 
ufacturers of steam generating equip- 
ment, Combustion Engineering is a 
direct beneficiary of the public utility 
industry’s continuing expansion pro- 
gram. The stock seems to be an in- 
teresting speculation around 31, what 
with a backlog which runs into 1958. 

In a word, this is another of the 
times when it is possible to be bullish 
on an individual situation at the same 
time that caution may be advisable on 
the averages. The market is buoyant, 
but not overpowering; the broad trad- 
ing range of past months seems likely 
to hold. 
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Let Us Send You These 
“DO-IT-YOURSELF” AIDS FOR 
INVESTMENT SUCCESS: 


STOCK ANALYSIS 
FORM ......50¢ each 


[] Minimum order—$2 


Gives you step-by-step, non-technical meth- 
od to size up price potentials of a stock 
Makes you a keener judge of stock values 
—Enables you to relate financial news spe- 
cifically to your own investments. Entries 
include: Sales, earnings and dividends 
Analysis of balance sheet items—Current 
developments affecting stock value—Ana- 
lytical ratios and comparisons—Estimated 
price ranges for this year and next. 


INVESTMENT RECORD 
FORM ........10¢ each 
[] Minimum order—$2 


Gives you permanent record of your stock 
purchases, dividends received, gain or loss 
on sales. (Ideal for tax records.) Also pro- 
vides space for entries of current earnings 
(quarterly), price-earnings ratio, estimated 
price ranges, year’s high and low price, cur- 
rent market quotations. All on one page for 
uick, easy reference. Each form serves you 
or a 5-year period on each stock 


Both the Analysis Form and Record 
Form are on ledger paper, 84%"x11", 
punched to fit 3-ring binder 


TRIAL OFFER—YOU TAKE NO RISK 


Mail this ad today with your check, and 
name and address, to get these unique ‘‘do- 
it-yourself’’ aids for investment success. 
Your money back instantly if not satisfied. 


THE PROSPER COMPANY, Dept. F-1 
170 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 

















IMAGINE ME 
EARNING $15,000! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I remember when I was earning $100 a 
week. I felt good about it. I dreamed 
that some day I might earn $10,000 a 
year. But it seemed remote. 

Then came the flood of rising prices 
and rising taxes. I had to do something 
to keep my head above water. One thing 
I did was to subscribe to The Wall 
Street Journal. It was a life preserver! 
It told me things to do to win advance- 
ment, to protect my interests and to in- 
crease my. income. Last year I hit a new 
high. Just the other day I said to my 
wife, “Imagine me earning $15,000!” 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. FM 5-15 
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around 22, in 1955. It is now around 
16%, where the yield is about 6%. 
This stock appears to be a good low- 
price speculation. 

Some time ago, I received letters 
from readers requesting a list of stocks 
eligible for New York State savings 
banks. Space does not permit a com- 
plete list, but among them are: 


Deere & Co. Phillips Petroleum 
Borg-Warner Sinclair Oil 

Chrysler Corp. Socony Mobil Oil 

Ford Motor Standard Oil of Calif. 
General Motors Standard Oil (N.J.) 


Johns-Manville Texas Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Union Oil of Calif. 
Sherwin-Will:ams Southern Pacific 
du Pont Montgomery Ward 
Union Carbide Bethiehem Steel 
Anchor Hocking Glass Iniand Steel 
Lily-Tulip Cup U.S. Steel 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
General Electric 
Radio Corp. 


American Tel. & Tel. 
Boston Edison 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Sylvania Electric Commonwealth Edison 
Corn Products Refining Consolidated Edison 
Kennecott Copper Duquesne Light 

Gulf Oil Philadelphia Electric 


HOOPER 
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far as market action is concerned. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that 
this company is one of the larger proc- 
essors of uranium and has a lot of 
valuable know-how. It looks like an 
excellent speculation for one who is 
willing to play with a thin market and 
be patient . . . The new financing for 
Ventures Ltd., and the new interest of 
McIntyre-Porcupine in that company 
augurs well for the future of Ventures’ 
huge minerals potential. American 
stockholders will be unable to sub- 
scribe with the rights, since the stock 
will not be registered with the SEC; 
their rights will be.sold in Canada and 
the proceeds remitted .. . 

I continue to think that the coppers 
are too high and will sell lower . . . I 
think the airlines and the papers are 
in a price area where they may be 
accumulated for the pull; they may 
not have made their lows yet, but it 
seldom is possible to buy anything on 
the exact bottom. Among the good 
ones to accumulate for future profits 
should be United Airlines, Eastern 
Airlines, American Airlines, Crown 
Zellerbach, International Paper, Mead 
Corp., West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
and St. Regis Paper. All of these 
stocks are “way down” in price. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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What Every Investor 
Should Know About 


MAKING MONEY in SECURITIES 
In the Critical Period Ahead 


Whether your surplus savings are $2,000 or $200,000, you will 
be called on to make key decisions on investment in 1957. You 
ean quickly spot the pitfalls of unsound securities when aided by 
the most complete “kit” of the tools of wealth we've been able 
to devise in our 54 years of experience. And all it costs is $20. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 


Each month 48- to 64-page appraisal of 1,383 to 1,870 stocks. Gives 
detailed one-line digests of prices, earnings, dividends plus Financial World 
“Independent Appraisals” for income and profit. (If available separately, 
would cost up to $24.) 


The 304-page “Stock Factograph” Manual with indexed review of over 

- 1,800 companies and their securities—a parade of pertinent facts that 
highlight good points and bad—an indispensable finger-tip reference for 
every investor. (Cost if purchased separately $5.) 


Personal and confidential advice about securities that interest you as often 
- as 4times a month. You get the most seasoned counsel we can mail you on 
whether to buy, sell, or hold. (Cannot be purchased alone at any price.) 


All this—IN ADDITION TO 


52 fact-packed issues of Financial World to keep you current each week on 
4. what’s happening and why in the world of stocks, bonds and business—-so 
you can eke advantage of profit opportunities. (Cost $26 at newsstands.) 


$20 that 


IF that sounds like $20 worth of tax-deductible expense to you . . . 
will increase your income, improve your portfolio and assure investment suc- 
cess ... just return this “ad” with your name and address, and your check or 
money order. (26-week trial offer includes Financial World, Factograph 
Manual and Independent Appraisals—all for $12.00.) 


FREE—while they last—with $20 or $12 order. 


New “‘11-YEAR RECORD of 1,061 NYSE COMMON STOCKS’’ (1945-1955) shows each 
year’s earnings, dividends, price range and stock splits of 1,061 NYSE common stocks. 
(Sold separately for $1.50.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 


New York 6, N. Y. 


86 Trinity Place Dept. FB-515 











End Market Uncertainties— 


NOW earn 3%-312% 


eye 
WIRING PON = SENG 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-W ide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 





Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 





ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. inc. 


176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, lil, 
Telephone Finoncial 6-2116-7-8 





Send for our free illustrated booklet titled Te the Author 
in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish. pro- 
mote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It's free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W.31 St.,N.YV.4 
in Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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What’s Ahead For 


ELECTRO 
REFRACTORIES 
& ABRASIVES 


Com mon Stock? 


Now Around $12 


1. Record sales peak in '56. 
2. Progress continues in many fields. 










3. Increased sales prices will im- 
prove ’57 earnings margin. 
4. Owns 34% interest in Spar-Mica 







Corp. Ltd. and all capital stock of 
Golding-Keene Co. 

- Dividend recently increased. 

. Strong finances—current ratio 
3.80 to 1. 

Higher sales and profits expected this 

year may soon kindle market interest. 


Send for FREE Report. 


——General Investing Corp. —— 
80 Wall St., New York 5 BO 9-1600 
F-5-15 
Please send me FREE Report on Electro 
Refractories & Abrasives Corporation. 














Name 





(Please print full name clearly) : 






Address 











THE POLYMER CORPORATION 


(Reading, Pennsylvania) 


A Leader in the Growing 
Industrial Plastics Industry 
















This aggressively managed, research- 
conscious company has recorded im- 
pressive increases in sales and earn- 
ings over the past decade. Reported 
earnings of 28¢ per share for the 
first quarter represent a 100% in- 
crease over the similar 1956 period. 
The Class A Common is currently 
selling around $15 per share. 












Research Report on Request 


A. G. EDWARDS & SONS 


Established 1887 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Leading Exchanges 
485 Lexington Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 
409 North Eighth Street - St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Texas National Bank Building - Houston 2, Texas 




















Which Stocks for Profit 
in SPRING RALLY? 

See New MAY-JUNE Issue of 

GRAPHIC STOCKS eee — ed 


1001 CHARTS 


shows monthly highs, lows—earnings—divi 
VOLUME on virtuall 
every active stock listed on New York tually 

















Exchange and ican Stock Exchange cov- 
ering 1 to May 1, 1957 

Ss Copy (Spiral Bound).......... $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books)............ A 





Order now for prompt delivery. 


F. W. STEPHENS 
87 Nassau St., N. Y. 38 















BE 3-9090 
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READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Shrinking Dollars 


Sm: Your chart “How We Spend Our 
Dollars” (Forses, April 15) shows 13c of 
our dollar is spent on durable goods 
(such as autos and refrigerators). How 
do you arrive at such a fantastically 
cheap figure? 

I have kept an accurate record on my 
car purchased in June, 1950. To date, it 
amounts to $8,200 for a total of 72,000 
miles, or $100 per month for the 82 
months I have operated the car. In my 
case, this $100 a month represents ap- 
proximately 25% of my monthly take 
home pay of $440 per month—or approxi- 
mately double your figure. 

[Of my remaining income] another 
25% goes for rent, 25% for food for my 
wife and myself, leaving 25% for all else. 

—Peter RIce 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Forses’ figures came from the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics—Eb. 


Sr: Your editorial (“Is the Disease 
Chronic?” Forses, April 15) points up 
several things which I have been discuss- 
ing with my friends and acquaintances 
for some time past. It is a fact, as history 
reveals, that no nation in the past which 
has let inflation run wild has ever been 
able to stop it. It stops itself with a 
mighty crash, even though you would 
have a hard time making our leaders be- 
lieve it. ... 

You say “Labor cannot be asked to cut 
its standard of living.” I ask you why 
not? Labor has demanded and obtained 
about 11 pay raises as well as a host of 
fringe benefits since the war, at the ex- 
pense of the self-employed and those 
trying to exist now on fixed incomes. 

Do I take a dim view? Sure I do. 

—Haroip HEpcEr 
Loveland, Colorado. 


High Rent? 


Str: Under “More Money, Please” 
(Forses, April 1) you point out that in- 
terest rates after taxes are likely to be 
much lower than dividend rates. You 
say nothing about the fact that one is 
merely the rental price of temporary 
capital while the other is the purchase 
price of permanent capital. The cost of 
renting is hardly comparable with the 
cost of purchase. 

—E. Stewart FREEMAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Many corporations borrow money for 
periods of 25 to 100 years. Such funds 
are, for practical purposes, “permanent 
capital.” —Eb. 


Sm: And to think I always believed I 
was getting something for next to noth- 
ing! 

—ABNER BENSON 
San Francisco, California. 








For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 
verything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight . . . the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ...the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
~~ investment opportunities . . . the 
nowledge of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 

ives you money-making, protective in- 
ormation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-515 


GENERAL 





PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
COMPANY 





COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of General 
Portland Cement Company has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend 
upon its Common Stock of 45 cents 
per share, payable June 29, 1957 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 10, 1957. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 


ae 23, 1957 


B conan 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Forty-Second 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 

A regular quarterly dividend of 60 
cents share on the Capital Stock of 
the pany will paid June 10, 
1957 to srockholders of record at the 
close of business May 15, 1957. 


RODNEY A. COVER 
Vice-President — Finance 


HOWARD MILLER, 


Treasurer 














Forses, May 15, 1957 








Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New-York 5, N. ¥. 


Dividends declared on 
5% Cum. Preferred Stock 
and Common Stock 


* Preferred Dividend No. 4 
Regular quarterly of 25¢ 
share 


per 
Payable June 15, 1957 
Record date May 27, 1957 
* Common Dividend No. 62 
Regular quarterly of 15¢ 
per share 
Payable June 20, 1957 
Record date May 27, 1957 


Water A. PEeTerson, 
Treasurer 
May 7, 1957 


American-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable June 1, 1957 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on May 22, 1957. 
A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
Common Stock has been 
declared, payable June 24, 1957 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 3, 1957. 








MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
May 3, 1957 
A quarterly dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share was declared, payable 


June 26, 1957, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 5, 1957. 


An extra dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share was declared, payable June 26, 
1957, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 5, 1957. 





JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer 











National Association 
for Mental Health 











Forses, MAY 15, 1957 





Oil Boil 


Sm: In “End of the 50-50?” (Forses, 
April 15) you state that U.S. oilmen were 
spending $2.39 to replace a barrel of oil. 
You will find that it costs $2.58 for each 
new barrel of oil replacement reserves. 

You further state that this oil was sold 
for $2.90 (until the recent price increase). 
I believe that you will find that the aver- 
age price of crude oil net to the producer 
at the well was $2.69, leaving a margin 
of approximately 11 cents, which will 
normally not even pay the cost of lifting 
the oil to the wellhead. 

—Rosert B. Moopy 
Dallas, Texas. 


No single figure can be cited for re- 
placement costs, which vary sharply from 
well to well and field to field. Similarly, 
prices differ on various grades of crude. 
Forses used figures which it believes are 
most representative of oilmen’s costs and 
profits.—Eb. 


Plundered Paper 


Sm: Some of your readers may have 
been misled by a matter of terminology 
in the chart titled “A Matter of Opinion” 
in your April 15 issue. The chart would 
have been technically correct if the word 
“paperboard” had been substituted for 
“paper” in the places it appeared. Paper- 
board accounted for less than half of the 
1956 production (or apparent consump- 
tion) tonnage of the entire paper indus- 


US. consumption of paper in 1956, for 
example, should [have read] 31.4 million 
tons. The figure you show, 143 million 
tons, is the correct one for paperboard. 

—Sruart C. Dosson 
Alameda, California. 


Right.—Eb. 
Questionable Expense 


Sir: In your issue of April 15, you pre- 
sented an article dealing with the “no- 
loading charge” mutual funds, of which 
we are one. You show Northeast’s man- 
agement fee and other charges as $1.09 
per $100 of assets. I should like to point 
out that included in this $34,300 was in- 
terest paid amounting to $11,859. This 
was rent paid to the bank for the use of 
earning assets and it seems unfair to 
lump it in with “management and other 
charges.” ‘This makes it appear as pure 
expense to the shareholders without any 
benefits which we believe the interest 
charge had. 

Without the interest charge, our cost 
per $100 of total assets figures out to 7l1c, 
or much more in line with most of the 
others. 

—Dexter Newton 
Trustee, 
Northeast Investors Trust 
Boston, Mass. 


As one of the few funds that leveraged 
its assets with borrowed money last year, 
Northeast presents an unusual case. Thé 
fact remains, however, that the interest 
represents a charge against income—even 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 











de Vegh 
Investing 
Company, 
Inc. 


Capital Stock 


The subscription price is 
the net asset value per 
share. There is no sales load 
or underwriting commission 
payable to anyone. 

Mail the coupon below for 

a copy of the Prospectus. 


de Vegh Investing Company, Inc. 
26 Broadway, New York 4 











report for 


TRADERS 


Just out! Get report & 8 issues 
of twice-weekly advice letter 
Get profit-loss trade record in 
soybeans (oil & Meal), wheat, 
corn, rye, oats, lard—1954-56 
See profit each year. Send $2 
for all. 


The Commodity Advisor 


431 S. Dearborn, Chicage 5 








isonet vo 210,000 


Get our FREE LIST of 
O INSURED Federal Sav- 


ings Assns. paying up to 
4% per annum quorterly. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members :Phila.-Balto .StockErch 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 





1516 Locust St. Phila. 2, Pa. 





| PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 








COMPANY 


oS A (Notice 


Dividends of 50 cents a share on the 
COMMON STOCK, and 25 cents 
a share on the $1 DIVIDEND 
PREFERENCE COMMON 
STOCK, have been declared pay- 
able June 30, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 4, 1957. Checks will be mailed. 


Treasurer 























Common Dividend No. 150 


A dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
June 15, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business May 31, 
1957. 
C. ALLAN FEE, 

Vice President and Secretary 

May 2, 1957 




















Harbion Walker 


Board of Directors has declared 
for quarter ending June 30, 
1957 DIVIDEND of ONE and 
ONE-HALF (142%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share on PREFERRED 
STOCK, payable July 20, 1957 
to shareholders of record July 
5, 1957. 
Also declared a DIVIDEND of 
45¢ per shcre on COMMON 
STOCK outstanding at May 2, 
1957° and on the additional 
shares to be issued May 21, 1957 
to effect the 2 for 1 COMMON 
STOCK split, payable June 1, 
1957 to shareholders of record 
May 2, 1957. 

G. F. Cronmiller, Jr. 

Vice President and Secretary 


Pittsburgh, April 25, 1957 




















SOCONY MOBIL 
OIL COMPANY 


INC. 
Dividend No. 185 


The Board of Directors on April 
23, 1957, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing capital stock of this 
Company, payable June 10, 1957, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 3, 1957. 

A. M. Suerwoop, Secretary 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


April 30, 1957. 

The Board of Directors has de- 

clared a quarterly dividend of 25c 

© share on the outstanding 

mmon Stock of the Company 

payable on June 30, 1957, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business on June 
14, 1957. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


though the income was larger because of 
it.—Eb. 


Bell’s Toll 


Sir: The owners of 4 million shares of 
American Telephone & Telegraph did 
back the proposal to effect a split (“Split- 
ting Headache,” Forses, May 1). These 
people are unhappy because of the poor 
market showing of the stock in compari- 
son with other topnotch companies. In- 
deed, Telephone even now sells for less 
than 60% of its 1929 price. 

Its poor performance is not due to the 
failure to split, however, but to the in- 
ability of the company to divorce itself 
from the generation-long $9 annual divi- 
dend. This is the fault of state regula- 
tory agencies, which have refused to 


grant much-needed rate increases, which | 


the company should have... . 
—JAMES ROGERS 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Anniversary Autos 


Sir: In your May 1 article, “Coup for 
Chrysler,” you suggest that there may be 
a big battle coming up for Chrysler and 
Ford in 1958 when General Motors really 
cuts loose. I believe you have overlooked 
a supporting point that may be of major 
interest to investors. One fact indicating 
that GM will pull out the stops next year 
is that it will be the company’s 50th an- 
niversary. 

—EvucENE SLABY 
Trenton, Mich. 


GM was organized Sept. 16, 1908, wiil 
celebrate its golden anniversary next 
year. At least two of its cars—Chevro- 
let and Pontiac—are expected to have 
new bodies and be completely redesigned 
for the occasion.—Eb. 


Air Battle 


Sm: Because of the reciprocal nature 
of the air rights agreement negotiated 
between the U.S. and Mexico, non-stop 
flights between New York and Mexico 
City will be conducted by at least three 
airlines rather than the US. designee 
and Air France alone as you suggest 
(“The Promoters,” Forses, April 15). The 
third airline will be Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion S. A. 

—J. C. WILLIAMs 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Forses stands corrected. Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion, headquartered in 
Mexico City, is 42% owned by Pan 
American World Airways, which is com- 
peting with Eastern Air Lines for non- 
stop flying rights along ,the same route. 
A Civil Aeronautics Board examiner re- 
cently recommended the route be given 
to PAA because of its connecting routes 
to Europe.—Eb. 


GAS&WATER 


eee COMPANY ES 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the common stock of 
the Corporation, payable June 1, 
1957 to shareholders of record on 
May 15, 1957. 


H. G. Horstman, President 
April 26, 1957 








GENERAL OFFICES: 
1630 N. MERIDIAN STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 2, INDIANA 


PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a second-quarter dividend of | 
Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share) 
on the capital stock of this Corpo-| 
ration, payable June 10, 1957 to| 
stockholders of record May 21, 
1957. 


M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 





May 1, 1957 














eae 
DETROIT 
STEEL 
CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 109 


On April 26, 1957, the Board of 
Directors voted a cash dividend of 
$.25 a share on the Common Stock 
payable June 12, 1957, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
May 29, 1957. 


R. A. YODER 


Vice President—Finance 


[sien SOUND te 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 55 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 34c per 
share on Common Stock of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable May 15, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 

business April 24, 1957. 
Frank McLavuGHLIN 
President 























- 





Forses, May 15, 1957 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


Tight money is not the prime cause 
of the drop in housing starts, argue 
many mortgage bankers and savings 
and loan officials. The real culprit: 
lack of demand due to the small baby 
crop in Depression years. 


International Business Machines is 
now working on the “most fabulous 
computer” of them all. The machine, 
says a spokesman, will be able to add 
and check a column of 10-digit figures 
as tall as the Empire State Building 
in just one second. 


Soft-drink analysts are bubbling over 
the prospects of the soda-makers for 
this year. A few of their estimates on 
1957 earnings: Pepsi Cola, $2.25 a 
share this year vs. $1.50 for 1956; Nehi 
Corp., $1.40 vs. $1.28; and Canada Dry 
$1.72, vs. $1.51. 


Synthetic rubber will supply half 
the world’s market by 1965, up from 
38% for last year. So says W. S. 
Richardson, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Main reason: natural 
rubber production, says Richardson, 
cannot be increased by more than 
2.5% a year, or far less than the rising 
demand. 


Oil in New England? A local com- 
pany has started wildcatting for 
crude near St. Albans, Vt. Its owners 
base their hopes on the fact that nat- 
ural gas has been discovered just 40 
to 50 miles away in Canada. 


Air travel passenger-miles will catch 
up with train mileage this year, pre- 
dicts Chairman James R. Durfee of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
two were neck-and-neck during 1956, 
with the rails leading by 23.3 billion 
passenger-miles to 22.2 billion miles 
for the airlines. 


Foreign car-makers will probably 
increase their share of the U.S. mar- 
ket from 1.7% to 3% this year, trade 
sources say. Reason for the continu- 
ing popularity of the cars: low prices, 
fuel economy and driving ease. 


Forses, MAY 15, 1957 

















RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 18, 1957, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the second quarter of 
the calendar year 1957, payable June 15, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 15, 1957. 


Norman F. Simmonds, Secretory 


RICHFIELD 


Otl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California = «= 





AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 


COMMON STOCK IMPORTANT 
DIVIDEND 
This dividend will not be dis- 





The Board of Directors of the 
Company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock 
for payment June 10, 1957 
to the shareholders of rec- 
erd at the close of business 
May 10, 1957. 





tributed to holders of the old 
Preferred and Common Stocks 
of the Company until such 
shares have been exchanged 
for the new securities to which 
those holders are entitled un- 
der the Plan of Reorganization 
of the Company, which became 
effective February 29, 1952. 





Holders of the old stock are urged to communicate with the Company. 


H. W. Batcooyen, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary 
April 27, 1957. 




















Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 
May 6, 1957 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
June 1, 1957, to stockholders of record at close 
of business, May 14, 1957: 
Amount 

Security per Share 
Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series . . . $1.37% 
Preferred Stock, 5.85% Series 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series 


Common Stock * 
C cS Secretary 
TEXAS EASTERN O Jaansmission. Coysorilion 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 









































CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per share 
on its Common stock, payable June 10, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 17, 1957. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 








CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend lice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today de- 
clared the following dividends: 


Common Stock—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share, payable 
June 10, 1957, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 24, 1957. 


Preferred Stock—The regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share payable June 15, 1957, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business May 24, 1957. 

J. F. BECHTEL 


April 26, 1957 Secretary 








AiR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


GCS) 160" consecutive 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 62'%4¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on June 5, 1957 
to holders of record on May 18, 
1957. This represents an increase of 
12%¢ per share. The Board also fixed 
May 18, 1957, as the record date for 
the twenty-second regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.125 per share, payable 
on June 5, 1957, to the holders of the 
Company’s 4.50% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, 1951 Series. 


April 24, 1957 
T. S. O’Brien, Secretary 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
55 cents per share on May 
2, 1957. This dividend is 
payable on June 11, 1957, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 
13, 1957. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥. 

Lecushuentanmiemdiinmeteall 


SEABOARD 


FINAN <¢ OMPANY 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
89th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of canarcncng of Sea- 
board Finance Com declared 
a regular quarterly divi idend of 25 
cents a share on Common Stock, 

ayable July 10, 1957 to stock- 
aliens of record June 20, 1957. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 

The directors also declared regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of $1.183, 
on the $4.75 Sinking Fund Pre- 
ferred Stock and $1.25 on the $5.00 
Sinking Fund Preferred Stock, both 
aren July 10, 1957 to stock- 
’ 


olders of record June 20, 1957. 


EDWARD L. JOHNSON 
April 25 1957 


Secretary 


seeeececeesll se eeeeeeean, 
| 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
have been declared as follows: 





Common Stock* 
sixty cents ($.60) per share 


$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
one dollar ($1) per share 


Both dividends are payable June 
15, 1957 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 31, 
1957. 

WILLIAM FEICK, Jn. +» Treasurer 
May 1, 1957 


¢ consecutive 
l 1 5th dividend 











TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


ete 
e* * 


Com <’ o 
June 5, 3987 


* we 
®aas*” 


At the regular annual meeting held April 17, 
1957, the Board of Directors declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a share, pay- 
able June 5, 1957 to stockholders of record at 
close of business May 10, 1957. 


By R. Seibel, Secretary 











BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


474. Asout Tuts Stock AnD Bonp Busi- 
NEss: In this concise booklet, issued by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
the investor is given a thorough primer 
on the stock market, covering such topics 
as stock values, changes in stock prices, 
bull and bear markets, speculation, when 
to buy and when to sell, the services pro- 
vided by stock brokers, and how an or- 
der to buy or sell is actually handled. An 
easy-to-read, informative pamphlet that 
goes a long way toward broadening the 
average investor’s view of the market (20 
pages). 


475. INFLATIONARY TAx Po icy: Inflation 
has a vital bearing on corporate earnings 
and investors’ dividends, and here Inland 
Steel’s Vice President Russell L. Peters 
says some things about it that badly 
needed saying. Normally the government 
allows, for tax purposes, depreciation of 
plant and equipment at purchase cost. 
But in times of inflation—such as these— 
actual replacement costs far exceed past 
depreciation, and the difference can only 
be made up out of potential earnings. 
Here Peters argues forcefully for more 
adequate depreciation allowances, which, 
he says, would mean greater productivity 
because of more efficient plant, an easing 
of tight money and a better shake for 
shareholders (15 pages). 


476. THe GrowTH oF Lire INSURANCE 
Company MortcaAce INVESTMENTS: Much 
of America’s postwar boom in residential 
and industrial construction has been fi- 
nanced by life insurance companies. In 
this booklet the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance presents a series of facts vital not 
only to shareholders of insurance compa- 
nies but to all investors with a stake in 
the U.S. economy. “Right now,” the 
booklet notes, “practically $3 out of every 
$4 of the total life company investment 
in mortgages are on homes.” A decade 
ago only one dollar out of four was so 
invested. Thus, despite government sup- 
port of home mortgages, insurance com- 
panies face a growing measure of 
dependence on a single kind of invest- 
ment (11 pages). 


477. Heeptess Horsepower: As this 
booklet of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies grimly points out, auto fatalities 
last year were up 6% (to 40,000), and 
auto injuries up 10% (to 2,368,000). 
Documented here are vital facts on 
sources and kinds of auto accidents, and 
ways to avoid them. Every motorist 
will be a better driver for having read 
this booklet (28 pages). 


Forses, MAY 15, 1957 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Books reviewed in this column are not obtain- 





CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


CASH DIVIDEND No. 39 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable June 3 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
May 10. 


DELTA AIR LINES, INC. 
General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 





























J 


Quarterly dividend No. 
145 of $.75 per share has 
been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
CORPORATION 

payable June 10, 1957, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
May 17, 1957. 

RICHARD F. HANSEN 


able from Forbes, but may be purchased from 
your local bookseller or direct from the publisher. 


Your Famiry WirHovut You. By N. R. 
Caine. Crown Publishers, N.Y.C. $3.95. 
DeatH and taxes, runs an old saw, are 
always with us. But, these days, surviv- 
ors must contend with special inheri- 
tance taxes and a maze of Federal and 
state laws as well. In this book, one of 
the nation’s leading tax consultants 
points out many of the problems that 
can arise to complicate the settling of 
the most simple estate or will. 

The author goes on to discuss such 
important points as how properly to set 
up a life insurance program, and how 
to make provisions for the Federal estate 
tax. One especially valuable chapter: 
“Don’t Short-Change Your Family,” 
which details such little-known but im- 
portant factors as the administration ex- 
penses of an estate (even a small one) 
and the proper choice of an executor. 

This comprehensive work also covers 
the role that banks can play (again, a 
little-known but important factor) in 
assisting the survivors. In all, a valu- 
able book that covers virtually every 
conceivable topic that the head of a fam- 
ily should know about for the proper 
protection of his family. 


Your Frnancrat Future. By Rear Ad- 


miral F. I. Entwistle. Vantage Press, | 


N.Y.C. $3.00. 

In a series of letters to his son, Admiral 
Entwistle, who had made a thorough 
study of the economic needs of Navy 
families, instructs the young man in pro- 
viding for his own financial security. 
On the premise that the son’s income 
will never rise above $8,000 a year, he 





162nd 

COMMON DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of So tents 
(45¢) per share on the 
common stock of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable June 15. 
1957, to stockholders ot 
record at the close of 
business May 22, 1957. 


50th 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 

A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.93 %) per share on the 
$3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable July 1, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business 
June 14, 1957. 


3ed 
SECOND PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar twelve 
and one-half cents 
($1.12 \%) per share on the 
Second Preferred stock 
($4.50 cumulative) of this 
company has been de- 
clared payable June 29 
1957 to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business June 7, 1957. 


LOREN R. DODSON, 
Secretary 


TMT 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 


219th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on 
the Capital Stock of the Company 
has been declared this day, pay- 
able on June 10, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on May 10, 1957. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 


: tary has devised ways to guarantee him an 

April 30, 1957 annual retirement income of $8,800. One 

Continuous Cash Dividends flaw in the admiral’s program: aside 

Have Been Paid Since from imposing a Navy-like austerity, it 

Organization in 1920 seems to count rather heavily on a con- 
af tinuing Bull Market. 











Tue Stock Marker. By George L. Lef- 
fler. Ronald Press, New York. $7.00. 

A revision of an earlier work by George 
Leffler, professor of finance at Pennsyl- 





S. T. Crosstanp 
Vice President & Treasurer 


INTERNATIONAL 


April 23, 1957 


HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 155 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable June 1, 
1957, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 3, 1957. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 











AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 


Common Stock 

The Board of Directors of American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company on April 3, 1957 declared a 
dividend of Twenty-five Cents per share on the 
Common stock of the corporation, payable June 26, 
1957 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness on May 29, 1957. 

W. J. Marruews, Jr., 

Vice President and Treasurer 
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vania State University, this book has 
been acclaimed as a classic volume on 
the workings of the stock market. In 
this new version, Leffler has updated 
his previous material and included new 
sections on such topics as: the invest- 
ment merits of securities, the building 
and management of a stock portfolio, 
technical analysis of stock prices, and 
investment plans and formulas. 

The average investor, however, need 
not be scared away by what may sound 
like a formidable work. As in the earlier 
version, complicated trading techniques 
are dealt with in a clear, easy-to-follow 
fashion. The result is a volume of equal 
value to the casual investor, the expe- 
rienced trader or a student of the whys 
and wherefores of the stock market. 
One of the best books, in fact, of its kind. 








NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on June 
1, 1957, to stockholders of record 
on May 10, 1957. The transfer 
books will not close. 


PAUL C. JAMESON 
April 25, 1957. Treasurer 











ON THE 


TH 0 U G HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If America is to be run by the peo- 
ple, it is the people who must think. 
And we do not need to put on sack- 
cloth and ashes to think. Nor should 
our minds work like a sundial which 
records only sunshine. Our thinking 
must square against some lessons of 
history, some principles of government 
and morals, if we would preserve the 
rights and dignity of men to which this 
nation is dedicated. 

—HERBERT HOovER. 


Finding a way to live the simple life 
today is man’s most complicated task. 
—Henry A. Courtney. 


Most of life is routine—dull and 
grubby, but routine is the momentum 
that keeps a man going. If you wait 
for inspiration you'll be standing on 
the corner after the parade is a mile 
down the street. —BEeEn NIcHOLAS. 


There are two modes of establishing 
our reputation: to be praised by hon- 
est men, and to be abused by rogues. 
It is best, however, to secure the for- 
mer, because it will invariably be ac- 
companied by the latter. —CotrTon. 


When a fellow thinks he is putting 
it over on the boss, the boss is not 
thinking of putting him over others 
to boss. —C. K. ANDERSON. 


So great has been the endurance, so 
incredible the achievement, that, as 
long as the sun keeps a set course in 
heaven, it would be foolish to despair 
of the human race. 

—Ernest L. Woopwarp. 


If all mankind minus one were of 
one opinion, and only one person were 
of the contrary opinion, mankind 
would be no more justified in silenc- 
ing that one person, than he, if he had 
the power, would be justified in 
silencing mankind. 

—Joun Stuart MI. 


Economic and military power can 
be developed under the spur of laws 
and appropriations. But moral power 
does not derive from any act of Con- 
gress. It depends on the relations of 
a people to their God. It is the 
churches to which we must look to 
develop the resources for the great 
moral offensive that is required to 
make human rights secure, and to win 
a just and lasting peace. 

—JOHN Foster DULLEs. 


74 


A great idea is usually original to 
more than one discoverer. Great ideas 
come when the world needs them. 
They surround the world’s ignorance 
and press for admission.—A. PHELPs. 


B. C. FORBES: 

“The man who works fifty-two 
weeks in the year does not do 
his best in any one week of the 
year,” Daniel Guggenheim, head 
of the greatest smelting and 
mining family in the world once 
impressed upon me. ... Real 
recreation quickens aspiration. 
The true purpose of recreation is 
not merely to amuse, not merely 
to afford pleasure, not merely to 
“kill time,” but to increase our 
fitness, enhance our usefulness, 
spur achievement. Any form of 
recreation that impairs either 
our physical or mental efficiency 
does not recreate. Many emi- 
nent men find almost all the 
recreation they require through 
switching from one activity to 
another, through taking up some 
entirely different subject, even 
though it also calls for mental 
exertion. There are almost as 
many forms of recreation and 
diversion as there are human 
beings. But it can be laid down 
as a universal rule that every 
man, woman and child needs 
some kind of recreation. Some 
kind of entertainment, some 
kind of amusement. ... We all 
have to fight the battle of life. 
We need every possible aid and 
encouragement if we are to 
succeed. Whether we use our 
leisure to re-create power or 
dissipate power is of decisive 
moment. 











The tragedy of life is in what dies 
inside a man while he lives—the death 
of genuine feeling, the death of in- 
spired response, the death of the 
awareness that makes it possible to 
feel the pain or the glory of other 
men in yourself. —Norman Cousins. 


The successful producer of an 
article sells it for more than it cost 
him to make, and that’s his profit. 
But the customer buys it only because 
it is worth more to him than he pays 
for it, and that’s his profit. No one can 
long make a profit producing anything 
unless the customer makes a profit 
using it. 

—SaMuEL B. PETTENGILL. 


The real tragedy of life is not in 
being limited to one talent, but in the 
failure to use the one talent. 

—Epcar W. Work. 


For me, hard work represents the 
supreme luxury of life. 
—ALBERT M. GREENFIELD. 


I do not believe that the govern- 
ment should ask social legislation in 
the guise of taxation. If we are to 
adopt socialism, it should be presented 
to the people of this country as so- 
cialism and not under the guise of a 
law to collect revenue. 

—CALvIN COOLIDGE. 


It is natural to every man to wish 
for distinction; and the praise of those 
who can confer honor by their praise, 
in spite of all false philosophy, is sweet 
to every human heart; but as emi- 
nence can be but the lot of a few, 
patience of obscurity is a duty which 
we owe not more to our own happiness 
than to the quiet of the world at large. 

—SypNney SMITH. 


If things are not going well with 
you, begin your effort at correcting 
the situation by carefully examining 
the service you are rendering, and 
especially the spirit in which you are 
rendering it. —Rocer Basson. 


Worry affects the circulation, the 
heart, the glands, the whole nervous 
system, and profoundly affects the 
health. I have never known a man 
who died from overwork, but many 
who died from doubt. 

—Dr. Cuaries Mayo. 


The sorrow of knowing that there is 
evil in the best is far out-balanced by 
the joy of discovering that there is 
good in the worst. —AusTEN Riccs. 


Men are not influenced by things, 
but by their thoughts about things. 
—EPICTETUS 





A Text ee e He that observeth the wind, shall not sow, 


Sent in by Edith C. Brown, Maple 
Heights, Ohio. What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


reap. 


and he that regardeth the clouds, shall not 


—ECccLESIASTES 11:4 
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Western Union marks the 19th year of 
its shareholder interview program 


| 
; 








Western Union interviews shareholder Leonard Ross 


Interviewer: Leonard, as a new Western Union share Since 1939, thousands of shareholders. like 


| eonard 
owner, perhaps you have some questions about the 


Ross (winner of $164,000 on television for his knowledge 
of the stock market*) have had a unique opportunity 
Leonard: Well—asking questions instead of answer- to ask questions and make suggestions to their manage- 


Company? 


continues to make 
annual report and latest quarterly report which Western Union a better company, both for its share- 


give me the financial information | wanted. But | holders and its employees. 


ing them is a welcome change. I have read your ment. We believe this program 


am curious about one thing ae *T op prizes on “The $64,000 Challenge” and “The Big Surprise” 
Interviewer: What's that? 
Leonard: This call. Does Western Union call personally ==) WESTERN UNION (=) 

on other share owners, too? - . 


Interviewer: We certainly do. In fact, we were the 


first company to begin such a program—almost 20 ON ANY OCCASION 


years ago. And share owners say they like the idea. 





Leonard: It seems to me that you not only give a IT'S WISE TO WIRES 
share owner a chance to get all the information 
he wants, first hand, but you're also treating him 
like the owner he is. 








Teletype 
reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 


eal —Melceltlel(-t-34 
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Call the Sheraton 
nearest you. 
EASTERN DIV. 
Som 
name” iT) ba fl NEW YORK 
\ Park Sheraton 
) Sheraton-Astor 
I Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton -Russeil 
BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheratoo-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton- Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton- 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton- 
DeWitt Motel 


MIDWESTERN DIY. 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 


ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 





AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton -Lincoin 

FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
mi ii) 


RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 























SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
7 Sheraton-Cataract 
i a | CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 





PACIFIC DIV. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-Town House 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
pa CANADIAN DIY. 
OMAHA: MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
Bal-m—jal-ic-tcolatl elaic-ial=)| (>) king eeorOnTO 
ing Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 
Royal Connaught 





NOW — Sheraton hospitality in Omaha — world’s largest livestock market, home of Father Flanagan's 
Boys’ Town, headquarters of the Strategic Air Command, industrial and convention center of the Midwest 


